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Editorial Comment — Reformation — Radicality 


The task courageously undertaken by 
our Anglo-Lutheran brethren and sisters 
in Britain generally and in England spe- 
cifically to reverse almost four centuries 
of British church history by establishing 
and extending the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of England (ELCE) gives rise to 
the informative and aggressive piece with 
which this 1960 Reformation issue of our 
journal opens. 

What do we mean by saying “reverse 
church history”? Simply this: the rush of 
events resulting elsewhere in Europe from 
the reformatory impulse of Martin Luther 
did not bring the church in England to 
commit herself, by subscription, to the 
Confessions drawn up by Luther and Me- 
lanchthon. Certain features of the Gospel, 
emphasized and believed by continental 
reformers, of course did not leave English 
Christendom completely untouched. Yet 
could one say that the outlook during the 
middle of the sixteenth century for the 
Lutheranization of English Christianity and 
the church was ever fully realized? 

Still, current Anglican theological writ- 
ing consistently accompanies insistence on 
the strong claim of the Church of England 
to catholicity with the frank admission that 
this church is also in the mainstream of 
sixteenth-century reformatory faith and 
life. Implicitly and often by direct state- 
ment that includes the admission of an 
English and a British debt to Luther and 
his work. Also, English freechurchmen of 
varied traditions produce masterful works 
on Luther and Lutheranism. The ELCE 
has its work cut out for some time to 
come if by her extension she does no more 
than to reacquaint Britons with the role 
of Luther and Lutheranism in their history 


and to bring this into the broad light of 
day. As we ourselves thank God for the 
Reformation and hope for its continued 
vitality, we wish our English fellow be- 
lievers the blessing of our Lord Jesus Christ 
for rich fruits of their faithful labors. 

Always and everywhere there is value 
in the Biblically theological approach to 
Christian discipleship. If there was a miss- 
ing ingredient, needed but possibly not 
sufficiently at work early in the English 
Reformation, could it be the radicality 
which is evident in the call and life of the 
first disciples? The study in this issue of 
our journal places before us also the ter- 
ribly pertinent and searching question: 
Do we as so-called children of the Refor- 
mation have this indispensable ingredient 
in our Christianity? 

Radicality simply means that the very 
roots of our being are involved, trans- 
formed, and fructified by Christ’s call to 
discipleship. Then, led to place our life 
before Christ, we render our reasonable 
service. This was and is and always must 
be the continuing re-formation of men 
and of the church. As Christ, coming from 
the root and stem of Israel, became the 
Branch that re-formed the root into the 
new Israel, so, we trust, He still re-forms 
us, down to the roots. Thus we become 
His living branches. 

We do not need to become political or 
ecclesiastical Anglophiles to acknowledge 
that our responsibility for and our shared 
joy in the work of Lutherans and ll 
Christians in England is at least an index 
of our own loyalty to what God has given 
us, as to Christ’s disciples, through the 
Reformation. 

GILBERT A. THIELE 
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Luther and the English Reformation 


(1959 Reformation Lecture delivered at Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church, 
London, on 31 October 1959) 


ARTIN LUTHER never came to Eng- 

land. So far as I know, he was 
never invited. Melanchthon was— many 
times, sometimes by King Henry himself, 
very often by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,! but he always found reason to de- 
cline. Martin Luther never set foot on the 
realms of Henry VIII. What, then, is the 
connection between Luther and the English 
Reformation? There are serious scholars? 
who maintain that the Reformation in 
England got its impetus not from Luther 
but from England’s own John Wycliffe and 
was bound to come, Luther or no Luther. 
Are Lutherans, especially we Lutherans in 
England, guilty of introducing wishful 
thinking into our reading of the events 
that took place here 400 years ago? 


It is the burden of this 1959 Refor- 
mation lecture to show that there were 
points of contact between Luther and the 
English Reformers and that through these 
contacts the theology of Luther was given 
a permanent place in the faith and worship 
of English Protestantism. So there are two 
questions: How did the doctrine of Luther 
get into England? Where are the proofs 
of his influence in English religious life 
today? 





1 “J am now sending a third letter to 
Melanc{h]}thon in which I exhort him to come 
to us.” Cranmer’s letter to John Lasco, Original 
Letters 1537—58, p.17. 


2 Pollard, Cambridge Modern History Il, 
478. 


By E. GEORGE PEARCE 


I 
POINTS OF CONTACT 


Just before Christmas in 1525 King 
Henry VIII received a letter, postmarked 
Bordeaux, from Dr. Edward Lee, his al- 
moner, which said: 


Please it your highness to understand that 
I am certainly informed, as I passed in 
this country, that an Englishman, your 
subject, at the solicitation and instance of 
Luther, with whom he is, hath translated 
the New Testament into English and 
within a few days intendeth to arrive with 
the same imprinted in England. I need 
not to advertize your grace what infection 
and danger may ensue hereby if it be not 
withstanded. This is the way to fill your 
realm with Lutherans. 

And the letter goes on, 

For all Luther's opinions be grounded 
upon bare words of Scripture... . All our 
forefathers, governors of the Church of 
England, have with all diligence forbade 
and eschewed publication of English Bi- 
bles. . . . The integrity of the Christian 
faith within your realm cannot long en- 
dure if these books may come in.? 


Luther's Books 
And come in they did. Of Tyndale’s 
Bible, referred to in the letter, we shall 
speak later. Books were the first means by 
which Luther’s theology influenced the Eng- 
lish Reformation. There was an eager de- 


3 Froude, History of England Il, 31. 
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mand in Britain for the writings of Luther. 
Men wanted to read what this monk, who 
dared to defy Rome, had to say. As early 
as 1520, only three years after the posting 
of the 95 Theses, Luther’s great tracts, On 
the Babylonian Captivity of the Church and 
Address to the Christian Nobility, were 
selling in England* In 1521, Cardinal 
Wolsey ordered his books to be burned. 
By 1529 his tract The Liberty of the Chris- 
tian Man, his catechism in Latin, and his 
earlier Commentary on Galatians had been 
added to the books the reading of which 
was forbidden. Two years later the charge 
that he sold Luther’s books brought the first 
of many, Richard Bayfield, monk of Bury 
St. Edmunds, to the stake of Smithfield. But 
enterprising merchants, as always, found 
ways to supply the demand despite the ban. 
Shippers in Antwerp smuggled the contra- 
band books into East Coast ports in bales 
of cloth and in bags of flax. In 1536 
Henry suddenly swung around and ordered 
Melanchthon’s books to be included in the 
course of studies at Cambridge. 

Luther's writings, a recent Roman Cath- 
olic historian says, “were the first ‘best 
sellers’ the book trade ever knew.”° Sir 
Thomas More, whose special license it was 
to read and answer such books, wearily 
confessed, “The bare names of those books 
were almost enough to make a book.” © 

One may overestimate the penetration 
of Lutheran ideas through printed books 
into the lives of the common people, but 
the effect upon budding theologians at the 
two universities is hard to exaggerate. At 
Oxford, already in 1521, there were enough 
“young scholars suspected” to provoke the 


4 Hardwick, Reformation, p.168 n. 
5 Hughes, Reformation in England, p. 134. 
6 Gasquet, Eve of the Reformation, p. 195. 


LUTHER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


chancellor to recommend vigorous action: 
“that no man, without express license, have, 
keep, or read any of the same books under 
pain of excommunication.” 7 


White Horse Inn 


At Cambridge there was the White 
Horse Inn,® a notable center of Lutheran 
activity. At this public house, with its 
easy and discreet access from the backs of 
Kings and Queens Colleges, there gathered, 
from about 1521, a group of scholars to 
read, discuss, and circulate the writings of 
Luther. Headed by Robert Barnes, this 
16th-century “Luther Society” had an enor- 
mous influence on the subsequent changes 
in the English Church. Among the thirty 
or more men, most of them in their early 
twenties, whose theology was shaped in 
these clandestine discussions were the lead- 
ing English Reformers, like Tyndale and 
Coverdale, the Bible translators, Cranmer 
and Parker, archbishops of Canterbury, and 
Latimer and Ridley, popular preachers. 


English Reformers Visit Luther 


A more direct influence upon the direc- 
tion of the English Reformation came 
through the personal contact which lead- 
ing English Reformers had with Luther 
while they were in exile on the Continent. 


Robert Barnes 

Of Robert Barnes, “restorer of letters” ® 
to his eager Cambridge students, ambas- 
sador and chaplain to Henry VIII, and 


7 J. H. Blunt, The Reformation of the 
Church of England (London, 1897), p. 76. 
Blunt quotes from Ellis, Original Letters Il, 
i, 239. 

8 The White Horse Inn stood in Trumping- 
ton Street, opposite Bennet Street, and was razed 
to allow the improvement of Kings College. 

9 Foxe, Acts and Monuments V, 415. 
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LUTHER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


“the holy martyr St. Robert” to his friend, 
Martin Luther, I need not say much to 
church members who own him as the first 
English Lutheran pastor or to clergy who 
call their pastoral conferences after his 
name. 


Robert Barnes spent several years in 
Germany, first as a fugitive from Henry’s 
wrath and then as Henry’s ambassador and 
theological adviser. His personal contact 
with Luther was repeated and close. Luther 
called him “our good pious table com- 
panion and guest of our house.” At Wit- 
tenberg he published, under the name of 
Antonius Anglus, a treatise of 19 ar- 
ticles.1° They reveal a full grasp and a 
complete acceptance of distinctive Lutheran 
tenets. When Henry needed Lutheran al- 
lies, he recalled Barnes and from 1534 to 
1539 used him to negotiate alliances with 
the King of Denmark and with the Smal- 
caldic League, headed by the Elector of 
Saxony. It was Barnes, the king’s chaplain, 
as the letter of introduction called him, 
who arranged the important series of 
Anglo-Lutheran theological meetings which 
took place at King Henry’s request from 
1535 to 1539 and of which we shall hear 
more shortly. 


Robert Barnes yearned and strove to 
make the English Church Lutheran. But 
he died at the stake at the age of 45 in 
1540 — too soon to take an important part 
in the reforming of his church. His in- 
fluence was, nonetheless, significant for his 
own day—and far beyond it. As leader 
of the White Horse Inn group at Cam- 
bridge his fiery espousal of Lutheran prin- 
ciples was a major influence in moulding 


10 Fuirnehmlich Artikel, neulich verteutscht, 
von Dr. Antonius aus England (Wittenberg, 
1531). Bugenhagen was the translator. 
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fledgling reformers. His own persistent 
efforts, as of the only convinced Lutheran 
on the English side in the Anglo-Lutheran 
discussions of 1535 to 1539, succeeded, as 
we shall see, in the ultimate incorporation 
of large sections of Lutheran belief into 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 


William Tyndale 

William Tyndale was another maker of 
English Protestantism whose theology and 
work were deeply influenced by personal 
contact with Luther in Wittenberg. 

Tyndale was probably an early member 
of the White Horse Inn fraternity; at any 
rate he was at Cambridge University dur- 
ing the years that Robert Barnes and other 
Reformers were there.1! His determination 
to cause every ploughboy in England to 
know the Scriptures in his own tongue?” 
lost him his first parish at Little Sodbury 
in the Cotswolds. But even in London and 
under the protection of a generous mer- 
chant, Humphrey Monmouth, he “under- 
stood,” he said, “at last not only that there 
was no room in my lord of London’s 
palace to translate the New Testament, but 
also that there was no place to do it in all 
England.” 13 

In Germany he stayed for a time at Wit- 
tenberg,!* where, Foxe says, “he had here 
conference with Luther and other learned 
men.” Sir Thomas More states that Tyn- 
dale “got him to Luther straight” and that 
“at the time of his translation of the New 
Testament was with Luther in Witten- 
berg.” 1° Tyndale’s Bible translation, which 


11 Mozley, William Tyndale, p.20; see also 
Hughes, Reformation in England, p. 133 n. 


12 Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. xix. 
13 Ibid., p. 396. 

14 Mozley, William Tyndale, pp. 51, 52. 
15 More, Dialogue (1557), pp. 283, 221. 
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he was still revising at his arrest and mar- 
tyrdom at Vilvorde in Belgium in 1536, 
was, in the opinion of a contemporary 
scholar, far more important in England 
than any theological tract; it was “the su- 
preme event of the first decade of the 
English Reformation.” 1° 


Miles Coverdale 


Another English Reformer whose Bible 
work exercised a decisive influence upon 
the current of English Reformation history 
was Miles Coverdale. For years Coverdale 
was a Lutheran pastor near Strasbourg. 
Also a member of the Cambridge Luther 
group, he acted as Barnes’ secretary at his 
trial before Wolsey. 

It was Coverdale who in 1535 produced 
the first complete English Bible, a trans- 
lation from the Latin Vulgate which bor- 
rowed heavily from Luther's version and 
also from Tyndale’s. The title page of the 
Coverdale Bible frankly states: “translated 
out of the Dutch (German) and Latin 
into English.” His “Goostly Psalmes and 
Spirituale Songs,” the first English Prot- 
estant hymnal, included, of a total of 41, 
22 by Luther and 12 by other Lutheran 
hymn writers. 

Coverdale was made Bishop of Exeter in 
1551, was deposed and imprisoned under 
Mary, and then escaped to the Continent, 
where for a time he again served his Lu- 
theran congregation near Strasbourg. Un- 
der Elizabeth he returned to England and 
died at the age of 80. 


John Rogers 


Tyndale’s Bible was incomplete; Cover- 
dale’s unauthorized. The first English Bible 
sanctioned by Church and King was issued 


16 Rupp, English Protestant Tradition, p. 48. 
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in 1537 by John Rogers as “Matthew’s 
Bible.” 1* 

John Rogers, also a Cambridge man, be- 
came a student of Luther at Wittenberg 
University, matriculating there in 1540. 
For five years he served a Lutheran con- 
gregation in the town of Meldorf. He 
was the first martyr of the Marian perse- 
cution, dying at Smithfield in 1555. “He 
has been burned alive for being a Lu- 
theran,” the French ambassador wrote to 
a friend, “but he died persisting in his 
opinion.” 

Matthew's Bible was not a new trans- 
lation. It was a composite, with some 
corrections, of the texts of Tyndale and 
Coverdale, plus copious prefaces and mar- 
ginal notes by Rogers, but taken largely 
from Luther. But this is the Bible which, 
according to an eminent authority, West- 
cott, is “the foundation of the text of our 
present Bible.” 1* The Authorized Version, 
which has exerted such incalculable influ- 
ence upon the life and literature of Eng- 
land, is thus based ultimately upon the 
work of three men, all of whom bore the 
impress of Luther’s spirit and method. 


Anglo-Lutheran Conferences 

In addition to the writings of Luther 
and to his personal acquaintance with 
prominent English Reformers, there was 
a third channel which allowed Lutheran 
principles to affect the course of the Ref- 
ormation in England. 

This was the series of Anglo-Lutheran 


theological conferences between 1535 and 


17 Westcott, History of the English Bible, 
p. 68, is uncertain whether Rogers and Matthew 
are the same man. Most scholars agree with 
Mozley, William Tyndale, p. 179: “Matthew was 
none other than Rogers.” 


18 Westcott, p. 73. 
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LUTHER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


1539, initiated by Henry VIII and arranged 
largely by his Lutheran chaplain, Robert 
Barnes. Not that the king was interested 
in theology; his only concern was the 
safety of his realm.1® Threatening him 
during those years was a coalition of the 
two most powerful men in Europe, Em- 
peror Charles V and Francis I of France. 
As long as there was danger of invasion 
by their combined forces, Henry was very 
willing to be helped by the Smalcaldic 
League of Lutheran princes and was even 
prepared to discuss doctrine, as the Lu- 
therans always insisted. But he had no 
intention of changing the doctrine of his 
church. This is the key to the amazing 
changes of policy which Henry exhibited 
during those years. Yet though the king 
never intended it, the doctrinal discussions 
which took place from 1535 to 1539 
opened the way for Lutheran tenets to be 
taken into the official doctrine of the 
Church of England. 


First Series, 1535—36 

In 1535, after Robert Barnes had cleared 
the way with Luther’s protector, Elector 
John Frederick of Saxony, a delegation 
consisting of Bishop Edward Foxe of Here- 
ford, Dr. Heath, later Archbishop of York, 
and Barnes met with the Lutheran princes 
at Smalcald and put forward their king’s 
proposals for a Protestant alliance. To 
this the Lutherans replied that, of course, 
Henry would be welcome in the Smalcaldic 
League, but since the first object of the 
league was the defense of “the pure doc- 
trine of the Gospel,’ any new member 
would first have to subscribe to the Au- 
gustana. 

At this the conference adjourned. The 





19 Rupp, pp. 10 ff. 
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English embassy then moved to Witten- 
berg for theological discussions with Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon. What Henry wanted 
here was endorsement for his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. This, on Scriptural 
grounds, Luther could not give. What the 
Wittenberg theologians wanted was unity 
in doctrine. Discussions began. At length 
Melanchthon reported: “Of the remaining 
articles of doctrine we had no light dispu- 
tation, but nonetheless we agreed over 
many.” “° Out of these discussions evolved 
the “Wittenberg Articles of 1536,” taken 
largely from the Augustana, upon which 
Luther and Melanchthon had taken their 
stand. 

As to further negotiations Luther told 
the Elector he was not averse to verbal 
changes, but so far as doctrine was con- 
cerned, it would be, he said, “great folly 
to grant concessions to the King of Eng- 
land which had been denied to the Bishop 
of Rome.” #1 


Second Sertes, 1538—39 


The second series of meetings began 
when Henry, under cross-Channel pressure 
again, invited a Lutheran delegation, Me- 
lanchthon among them if possible, to Lon- 
don to attempt a “concord of doctrine” 
which would enable the Lutherans to make 
common cause with him against Rome. 


Melanchthon could not come. Instead, 
Francis Burchardt, Frederick Myconius, and 
a layman, George Boyneburg, arrived in 
June 1538 with a letter to the king ear- 
nestly requesting him to promote true 
unity among the delegates. On the Eng- 
lish side was a commission headed by the 
archbishop and including two bishops and 


20 Ibid., p. 106. 
21 Ibid. 
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four doctors, Robert Barnes among them. 
Discussions went on all summer. One by 
one they went through the sections of the 
Augustana. By August they had agreed 
and compiled a list of 13 articles. 


Meanwhile the political situation across 
the Channel had improved, and the pres- 
sure was off Henry again. He took a hand 
in the proceedings of the theologians. He 
was not pleased with the Thirteen Articles. 
He would brook no change whatever in 
Communion in one kind, clerical celibacy, 
or private masses. The conference was 
finished. 

Once again the dream of the Lutherans 
that England might be won for the prin- 
ciples of the Augustana was shattered. 
Myconius wrote bitterly: “Harry only 
wants to sit as Antichrist in the temple 
of God and that Harry should be Pope. 
The rich treasures, the rich incomes of the 
church, these are the Gospel According to 
Harry.” *? On Oct.1 the Lutherans went 
home, having accomplished nothing. 

At least so Henry thought. 


II 


LUTHER’S IMPRINTS 
ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


To this point we have dealt with the 
question: How did the principles and spirit 
of Luther get across the Channel and into 
England? We have seen how through 
his books, through personal contact, and 
through official theological discussions he 
was able to influence the Reformation in 
England. We must now look at the evi- 
dences of such influence in the theology 
and worship of English Protestantism 


today. 





22 Tbid., p. 117. 
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The English Bible 


The one book which has most affected 
the life and faith of the English people is 
the Holy Bible. This is also the book in 
which, more than in any other, the in- 
fluence of Luther is seen. 


Even before it was off the presses Tyn- 
dale’s translation was called Luther’s New 
Testament in English. According to the 
Roman Catholic opponent of Luther, John 
Cochlaeus, it was all part of a great scheme 
to convert England to Lutheranism. In 
a pub in Cologne, Cochlaeus overheard 
two printers boast “that whether the King 
and the Cardinal would or not, all England 
would in a short time become Lutheran.” *° 
Inviting them to his home and plying them 
with wine, Cochlaeus learned “the secret 
by which England was to be drawn over 
to the party of Luther, namely, that there 
were at that very time in the press 3,000 
copies of the Lutheran New Testament 
translated into the English language.” *4 


Cochlaeus brands Tyndale’s work “Lu- 
theran,” of course, for more than one 
reason. He wants to discredit it and prej- 
udice its reception. But modern scholars, 
on the basis of sound scientific investiga- 
tion, agree with him. “To anyone,” one 
scholar says, “who has enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of placing side by side the folio of 
Luther's German Testament printed in 
September 1522 and the quarto of Tyndale 
printed in September of 1525, the whole 
matter is clear at a glance. Tyndale’s New 
Testament is Luther's in miniature. The 
general appearance of the page is the same; 
the arrangement of the text is the same; 


23 Quoted from Cochlaeus, Commentary on 
the Acts and Writings of Luther, in Demaus, 
William Tyndale, p. 136. 

24 Ibid. 
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and the appropriation of the margins, the 
inner one for parallel passages and the 
outer for glosses, is also the same.” ?° And 
in the content itself Tyndale follows Lu- 
ther most of the time. Gordon Rupp says: 
“On careful examination, [there are} 
hardly any points where disagreement be- 
tween Tyndale and Luther can be found.” ° 
Westcott concedes “the profound influence 
which Luther exerted,” *7 yet says if Tyn- 
dale used Luther, “it was with the judg- 
ment of a scholar.” 8 “So skilled in seven 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, English, French {and we might 
add an eighth — German], that, whichever 
he spoke, you would suppose it his native 
tongue,” 7° a contemporary scholar says of 
Tyndale. He was no mere copyist but 
a scholar in his own right. Nonetheless, 
it is plain that he had Luther's version 
before him as he prepared, from the orig- 
inal, his own translation. 


It is certainly no derogation to Tyndale, 
nor to Coverdale and Rogers who, even 
more, borrowed from Luther, to believe 
that in their close personal contact, either 
as Luther's guests or as Lutheran pastors, 
they had come under the influence of the 
great faith and the great mind of Luther 
and hence followed in his footsteps as 
a translator and commentator. 


At any rate the same hearty simplicity 
and the same rhythmic force which inspire 
Luther’s Bible are everywhere in the com- 
bined work of the three men from whom, 
despite many revisions, has come, with but 


25 


Demaus, p. 154. 
26 Rupp, p. 50 n. 
27 Westcott, p. 146. 
28 Ibid., p. 151. 

29 Ibid., p. 34. 


a few minor changes,>” the book to which 
all British Christians, Anglican or Free 
Church, turn today for light, life, and sal- 
vation. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles 


The Thirty-Nine Articles also bear the 
indelible impress of Luther's theology. 
These are the statements of doctrine which 
set forth officially what the Church of 
England believes and to which every min- 
ister of that church is bound not to con- 
tradict in his teaching. 

We must return now to the 1535—39 
discussion between Lutheran and Anglican 
divines at Wittenberg and London and to 
the Thirteen Articles which they agreed 
upon before the king politely sent the 
Lutherans home. The Thirteen Articles of 
1538 were never submitted to Convocation, 
were never sanctioned, were not even pub- 
lished but were allowed quietly to drop 
into oblivion. But four reigns later they 
appeared again and became the basis of the 
officially accepted Confession of the Church 
of England. And so those conferences 
which Henry for his own political ends 
began and ended as he pleased did accom- 
plish something. In the end it was the 
theology not of Henry but of Robert Barnes 
which was to prevail in his realms. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles of 1563 are 
the final product of a whole series of doc- 
trinal statements framed during the reigns 
of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, all of 
which are based on the Thirteen Articles 
and borrow thought and language from 
the Augustana. The Thirteen Articles are 
“the Anglo-German medium,’*! as one 


30 Hughes, p. 146, says, “The Authorized 
Version is 90% Tyndale without alteration.” 

31 Hardwick, History of the Articles of Re- 
ligion, p. 60. 
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historian puts it, through which large sec- 
tions of Lutheran doctrine found a perma- 
nent place in official Anglican theology. 


It is “most remarkable” that as late as 
1563 “the model chosen for the guidance 
of the compilers [of the Articles} was 
a Lutheran document.”*? By this time 
Reformed theology was in favor in Eng- 
land, probably because most of the bishops 
had spent their years in exile among the 
Reformed and not in the Lutheran churches. 
The Lutherans had their doubts about 
preachers who would not accept the Augs- 
burg Confession. At Wesel, Melanchthon 
intervened, saying they were to be “in- 
structed and informed” and not “rudely 
thrown out from among them.” ** 


There seems even to have been a group 
of English Reformers who urged the adop- 
tion of the Augustana itself.** Perhaps, 
also, the influence of Elizabeth is here. 
The daughter of Anne Boleyn, whom 
Shakespeare calls “the spleeny Lutheran,” 
had little liking for Calvin and his reform. 


When the Thirty-Nine Articles are 
placed side by side with the Augsburg 
Confession, it is immediately apparent that 
the later document is greatly indebted to 
the earlier one and that the one was used 
in the preparation of the other. Five of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles have language 
that is identical with that of the Augus- 
tana; another eleven are similar in sub- 
stance, if not in language. 


Article XIX (39): Of the Church 


The visible Church of Christ is a congre- 
gation of faithful men in the which the 


32 Hardwick, Reformation, p.213. 


33 Quoted in Smithen, Continental Protes- 
tantism and the English Church, p. 88. 


34 Strype, Annals of the Reformation I, 53. 
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pure Word is preached and the Sacraments 
be duly administered. . . . 


Article VII (AC): Of the Church 


. the church is the congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments rightly admin- 
istered... . 


Article XI (39): Of the Justification 
of Man 


We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by faith and not for our own 
works and deservings. . . . 


Article IV (AC): Of Justification 


‘, . . men cannot be justified before God 
by their own strength, merits, or works, 
but are freely justified for Christ’s sake 
through faith... . 


Article XXV (39): Of the Sacraments 
Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s pro- 
fession, but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grace and 
God’s will toward us, by the which He 
doth work invisibly in us, and doth not 
only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in Him... . 


Article XIII (AC): Of the Use of the 
Sacraments 
. the Sacraments were ordained, not 
only to be marks of profession among 
men, but rather to be signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to 
awaken and confirm faith. . . . 


“The Book of Common Prayer’ 


I turn now to a final evidence of Lu- 
ther’s abiding influence on the Church in 
England: The Book of Common Prayer, 
the official service book of the Established 
Church, but used also in the Methodist 
Church. 
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LUTHER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


If Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers had 
Luther's Bible before them as they prepared 
their own, if the composers of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles drew upon the Augsburg 
Confession, then certainly Cranmer and his 
associates made use of Lutheran orders as 
they compiled The Book of Common 
Prayer, the literary gem of all English 
rituals. This close affinity is acknowledged 
in the 1949 brochure published by the 
Church of England to commemorate the 
quadricentennial of the Prayer Book.® 
Sources for much of the reformed liturgy 
in the Prayer Book are Luther himself, 
Lutheran orders of service, and the church 
order of the Lutheran Archbishop, Herman 
of Cologne. 

It was Robert Barnes who was “the first 
to introduce, in 1538, the practise of say- 
ing the Mass in English.” °° In 1542 King 
Henry ordered Convocation to reform the 
various orders of service. The Litany which 
Cranmer published two years later borrows 
freely from Luther’s Litany of 1529. 

The Order of Holy Communion in the 
Prayer Book follows closely the one issued 
by the Archbishop of Cologne. It is in- 
teresting to note that both the Lutheran 
and the Anglican service required that be- 
fore Communion men and women separate, 
“the men on the one syde and the women 
on the other syde,” a practise still observed 
in parts of the Lutheran Church. The 
First Prayer Book also directed the min- 
ister to place the bread not into the hand 
but into the mouth of the communicant. 

The Order of Baptism takes over “di- 
rectly and almost verbatim” ** the prayer 
“Almighty and Everlasting God” and the 





35 Your Prayer Book, SPCK. 
36 Smithen, p. 72. 
37 Daniel, Prayer Book, p. 416. 
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reading from Mark X from Luther’s Bap- 
tism Booklet (Taufbuechlein) and Her- 
man’s Order. The Lutheran custom of 
sponsors, omitted by all other Protestants, 
is also retained in the Prayer Book. 

The Anglican Confirmation Service is 
also largely adapted from the Lutheran 
form of Archbishop Herman. As in Lu- 
theran orders, so in the English Confirma- 
tion Service a public profession of faith at 
the age of discretion is required which, 
according to an authority, “finds no coun- 
terpart in the ancient rite.” ** 


In the Marriage Service of The Book 
of Common Prayer, the joining of hands 
with the words “What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder” and 
the Declaration of Marriage beginning 
“Forasmuch as N. and N. have consented 
together in holy wedlock” are from Lu- 
ther’s Marriage Booklet (Traubuechlein). 


An essential part of Protestant worship 
is the singing of hymns. Here, too, Luther 
is the benefactor. The first Protestant 
hymnal ever published appeared in 1524 
and contained eight hymns. Four were by 
Luther. Of the 41 hymns in the first 
Protestant hymnal in the English language 
prepared by Miles Coverdale, 22, as we 
have seen, were from the pen of Luther. 
It would be hard to find a hymnal in 
any Protestant church in England today 
which does not include his greatest hymn, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” the 
Battle Hymn of the Reformation, which, 
as a music critic has said, “thunders at the 
very gate of heaven with its magnificent 
affirmation of belief.” *° 


38 Gasquet-Bishop, Edward VI and the Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 227. 

39 Handbook to the Lutheran Hymnal, 
p. 193. 
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To sum up, from the facts which this 
essay has brought together there can be 
no doubt that the influence of Dr. Martin 
Luther upon the course of English eccle- 
siastical history was immense and endur- 
ing. The English Reformers borrowed his 
very language for their Bible, their Con- 
fession, their Liturgy, and thus his very 
accent is still heard in the devotion, in the 
theology, and in the worship of the English 
mation even today, 413 years after his 
living voice has been hushed in death. 
Such is the debt which the Anglo-Saxon 
nation owes to the Saxon monk and which 
we remember this day. 


London, England 
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Studies in Discipleship 


I 


THE CALLING OF THE DISCIPLES 
(Matt. 4:18-22; 1:1—4:16) 
pp is probably no balder piece of 


narrative in all literature than Mat- 
thew’s account of the calling of the first 
four disciples (4:18-22). There is not an 
adjective in it, and only one adverb, and 
the style is so completely nondramatic that 
at least one scholar has spoken of its 
“casualness.” But this sparse and lean 
simplicity of narrative is anything but an 
indication that the event here recorded is 
of minor or subordinate importance, for 
this same Matthew records the birth and 
the resurrection of Jesus in subordinate 
clauses and devotes to the act of the cru- 
cifixion a single participle. There are 
events so great that man dare not wrap 
them in his rawer breath, incidents so in- 
cisive in the history of God and man that 
the bare force of their having occurred 
blocks out rhetoric. 


Jesus Takes the Initiative: 
The Call Is an Act of Grace 


The plain facts of the narrative are preg- 
nant with revelation. Jesus takes the ini- 
tiative and calls the disciples. In many 
respects the circle of disciples gathered 
about Jesus was no startling novelty in 
first-century Palestine. In the terminology 
of “rabbi” and “disciple,” in the fact that 
they “followed” their master, constantly 
attended Him, observed Him and served 
Him, respected and honored Him, this 
circle of disciples fitted naturally and un- 
obtrusively into the given patterns of 
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Judaism. But in this point, in the genesis 
of the circle of disciples, there is a striking 
difference. In rabbinical circles the ini- 
tiative in discipleship lay with the dis- 
ciple. “Take to yourself a teacher” is 
the advice given to the aspiring disciple 
by a Jewish teacher of pre-Christian times. 
We have no record of a call issued by 
a Jewish rabbi to a disciple in all rabbinic 
literature, a literature which otherwise 
offers many instructive parallels to the 
association between Jesus and the men 
who followed Him. What in Judaism was 
the pious duty of the disciple is here the 
sovereign act of the master. 


And this is a persistent trait in the 
record. Jesus is singularly brusque with 
enthusiastic volunteers. To the scribe who 
offers to follow Him wherever He may go, 
He responds with the sober and sobering 
word “the Son of man has nowhere to lay 
His head” (8:20). He dispels the pink 
mists of emotional impulse with the cool 
air of the realities of discipleship, with the 
chill fact that communion with Him means 
a career of self-expending ministry which 
reduces man to a level of comfort below 
that of bird and beast. But He who rejects 
so promising a candidate as the schooled 
and skillful scribe coolly calls the tax col- 
lector from his place of business. He binds 
to Himself in discipleship the man whom 
not only scribe and Pharisee but also all 
pious and self-respecting Jews kept at an 
antiseptic distance (9:9). When the tax 
collector gave a dinner, his guests were 
limited to his class and kind, men whom 
the judgment of the synagog had marked 
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as “sinners” and segregated from the faith- 
ful (9:10,11). Jesus reserves the initiative 
for Himself. The question concerning the 
way to eternal life may come from the rich 
young man; the summons to discipleship 
comes from Jesus (19:16-21). 


One is reminded of the calling of the 
Old Testament prophets, whose successors 
the disciples of Jesus were to be (5:12). 
They were men to whom “the Word of the 
Lord came” without their volition and 
often against their volition. We hear of 
men like Moses and Jeremiah, who went 
into the prophetic office reluctantly and 
only after a struggle. They were too young, 
they said, or they were stammerers; or they 
simply ran away like Jonah. To none of 
the prophets did the call come in response 
to self-preparation or mood making. In 
the last analysis the Word that came to 
them simply overrode them and left them 
with no alternative but to obey. Amos the 
prophet once said that men no more choose 
to be prophets than they choose to be 
afraid when the lion roars: 


The lion has roared; 
who will not fear? 
The Lord God has spoken; 
who can but prophesy? 
(Am. 3:8) 


And the calling of Paul to discipleship 
and apostolate, a calling so different in 
other ways from that of the first disciples 
that Paul calls himself an untimely birth 
(1 Cor. 15:8), is in this respect absolutely 
parallel to that of the men who were in 
Christ before him. The initiative was not 
his; he was to the last the blasphemer, 
persecutor, and insulter of Christ and His 
church. He speaks repeatedly of the grace 
of God which called him. Indeed it was 
his calling which, historically, defined the 
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grace of God for him and made that word 
a peculiarly Pauline word (Gal. 1:15-17; 
1 Cor. 15:7-10; 1 Tim. 1:12-16; Eph. 3: 
2-8). The absolute initiative of God in 
establishing communion with man, that 
spontaneous free love of God which does 
not find but creates its lovable object, as 
Luther puts it, that bare intervention of 
a graciously superior and regnant will — 
this grace of God had been unforgettably 
spelled out for him in his call; he saw in 
his own call the classic prototype of all 
God’s gracious calling. 

This mark of the sovereignly divine ini- 
tiative was stamped upon the existence of 
the disciples from the first. They were not 
impelled to a decision by any of the human 
devices for bringing on a decision; they 
were not played upon emotionally or psy- 
chologically and snapped up in a moment 
of high enthusiasm or in a mood of des- 
peration. They were simply called. Their 
call had about it the high sobriety of a de- 
liberate divine act, and it set them free 
for a waking, conscious response. The 
words of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel could 
stand as caption over every story of the 
calling of disciples: “You did not choose 
Me, but I chose you” (John 15:16). 


No Stress on the Quality 
of the Person Called 


The call is Jesus’ sovereign act. And so 
there is no emphasis whatever, in Mat- 
thew’s account, on the qualifications of the 
persons called. There are no likely can- 
didates for discipleship. All that we learn 
of the first four who were called is that 
they were fishermen; and even that is no 
picturesque detail but is recorded to enable 
the reader to appreciate the metaphor with 
which Jesus described their future task: 
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“I will make you fishers of men” (4:19). 
The list of the 12 apostles indicates that 
they were an oddly assorted lot of men, 
ranging, as regards religious convictions, 
from the tax collector, who had decided 
to take the cash of this world and let the 
credit of Israel’s promise go, to the Zealot, 
who was willing to stake his life on the 
strength of God’s promise to Israel, how- 
ever blindly and mistakenly he did it 
(10:2-4). But the disciples are never 
really characterized very fully in the Gos- 
pels. Beyond a few obvious and dramatic 
traits, such as the volatility of Peter, we 
know next to nothing about them as per- 
sonalities. People who write character 
sketches of disciples and apostles are to 
be admired for their enterprise; they do 
not have much to work with. The one 
thing that is certain about them all be- 
comes clear from Jesus’ reply to Peter 
when Peter asked, “How often shall I for- 
give?” In the parable of the unforgiving 
servant Jesus is treating Peter's case as 
normal and is making plain what the call 
meant for the disciple. This, Jesus says, 
is what happens when the kingdom of 
heaven reaches a man in the call— this 
establishes the rule of forgiveness between 
brother and brother. The normal, usual, 
characteristic thing about the called dis- 
ciple is that he is like a forgiven debtor. 
The call has reached him in a situation of 
desperation and has meant release and 
restoration of a man whose whole existence 
was a lost and forfeited existence, an 
existence under inexorable judgment (18: 
21-35). That is the characteristic of the 
called disciple at his calling. It is no 
wonder that the word “call” came to be 
so loaded a term in the New Testament 
proclamation of the Christ. Paul speaks 
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of called saints, and the New Testament 
knows no other kind. 


The Call Demands Obedience 
and Renunciation 


Calling is really a divine act. God called 
Abraham; He called Israel —“Out of Egypt 
I called my son” (Hos. 11:1); God called 
Moses; God called the prophets. In calling 
men in this same decisive and exclusive 
sense Jesus is exercising a divine function 
and prerogative. And so His call, like the 
call of God, is an imperious confiscation, 
a laying of claim to man. The four who 
were first called were expected to obey, 
and they did obey, and that “immediately” 
and implicitly. “They followed Him.” The 
word “follow” here begins to get the rich 
connotation of complete committal and 
unstinted devotion which it has in the 
New Testament (cf. Rev.14:1-5). This 
obedience involved renunciation; the four 
left their boats, their nets, their fathers 
and their fathers’ house. Matthew left his 
tax office as a matter of course (9:9), 
when Jesus called him. To the candidate 
for discipleship who wanted to go home 
and first bury his father Jesus made clear 
the rigor of the renunciation which he 
demanded by replying, “Leave the dead to 
bury their own dead” (8:22). The dis- 
ciple in coming to Jesus was leaving the 
world of the dead and entering upon life; 
and nothing was allowed to impede him 
in that movement. He was not permitted 
to do even that which filial piety claimed 
of him, a piety rooted in the Fourth Com- 
mandment and strongly felt in Judaism. 
There was denied him even that which 
was permitted for the common priest. He 
who was more than the Temple claimed 
of His own the singleness of devotion 
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which the Law demanded only of the 
High Priest: “He shall not go in to any 
dead body nor defile himself, even for his 
father or his mother . . . for the conse- 
cration of the anointing oil of his God is 
upon him. I am the LORD” (Lev. 21: 
11,12). The disciple’s devotion to Him 
who called was to be like that of the 
Nazirite, who was so completely separated 
and consecrated to God that he did not 
go near a dead body all the days of his 
separation, “neither for his father, nor for 
his mother, nor for brother or sister .. . 
because his separation to God is upon his 
head” (Num. 6:7). 


But in this Jesus is evangelist, not legis- 
lator. His claim is the personal claim of 
grace, not the external pressure of Law. 
This is seen clearly in the fact that he 
made no rule or pattern of renunciation. 
His claim overrode the claim of wife and 
family and home, but he founded no order 
of cloistered celibates. He asked that men 
be ready to cut off their right hands for 
His sake, but we hear nothing of an Order 
of Mutilated Martyrs. He asked that men 
renounce the sustaining comfort of the 
majority (7:13), but this does not mean 
that His followers become a sequestered 
sect. They go on a narrow way through 
the world into the Kingdom, but they do 
not leave the world. 


By the same token the renunciation 
which Jesus demands does not degenerate 
into an ascetic exercise, into a sort of re- 
ligious calisthenics on a par with the re- 
nunciations of self-centered religiosity. The 
renunciation which He claims is the re- 
nunciation of the man who “in his joy” 
sells all that he has in order to buy the 
one field which contains the unexampled 
treasure (13:44). This renunciation is 
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man’s turning to the kingdom of heaven 
drawn nigh; it is man’s turning to the 
royally working grace of God which fills 
the hungry with good things, a turning so 
complete that it turns a man’s back upon 
everything else. The renunciation involved 
in the response to Jesus’ creative call is 
therefore no leap into the dark with eyes 
closed and teeth clenched; it is a leap into 
the arms of the Father who clothes the 
lilies and feeds the birds. 


In other words, the call of Jesus in 
asking renunciation and making men ca- 
pable of it creates faith in the disciple; 
Jesus is creating the little ones who be- 
lieve in Him (18:6). And this faith is 
from the beginning marked and molded as 
a faith which works through love. “I will 
make you fishers of men” (4:19). That 
still lies in the future, but the signature 
of ministry, universal ministry to “men” 
without qualification or restriction, is upon 
their discipleship from the beginning. The 
line begins here and runs clearly through 
all the record of Jesus’ association with the 
disciples to reach the goal in Jesus’ com- 
mand to “make disciples of all nations” 
in Matthew’s last chapter (28:19). 


Jesus Calls to Himself Alone: 
He Alone Is the Basis of His Claim 


We can call this will created in the 
disciple nothing less than faith, faith in 
Jesus. For Jesus bases His claim to obe- 
dience, renunciation, and ministry on 
nothing but Himself. He calls to Himself, 
simply that: “Follow Me.” Incredible as 
it may seem, the records are unanimous 
on this point. The disciples who left the 
record of their call never assigned to it 
any basis but that of the person of Him 
who called them. Their relationship to 
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Jesus was never a merely human master- 
disciple relationship. The record of their 
years with Jesus does not picture the 
gradual ripening of human relationship 
into a religious one; it is the record of 
the deepening and enriching of a relation- 
ship which was from the beginning tre- 
ligious and was based solely on the person 
of Jesus. That person dominated the call 
and all that followed upon the call. 

The usual rabbi-disciple relationship had 
its basis in something which transcended 
both rabbi and disciple: the Torah. It was 
respect for the rabbi’s knowledge of the 
Law, admiration for his skill in expounding 
the Law, and reverence for his devotion in 
fulfilling it that attracted the disciple to 
the rabbi and determined his relationship 
to his master: But in the case of Jesus 
there is not a syllable in the records which 
indicates that anything beside or beyond 
Jesus Himself, anything detachable from 
His person, anything possessible apart from 
Him, ever determined the relationship of 
His disciples to Him. This is confirmed by 
three traits in the New Testament witness 
to Jesus. For one thing, it is notable that 
Jesus never permits admiration of Himself 
as a teacher. The rich young man in Mat- 
thew (19:1,2) and both Nicodemus and 
the Jews in John (John 3:1 ff.; 7:14-17) 
receive curt and deprecatory replies when 
they express admiration for the Teacher. 
For another, the behavior of the disciples 
at the death of Jesus is eloquent testimony 
on this point; none of them takes comfort 
in the fact that the legacy of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, at least, is left them. Having lost 
Jesus, they have lost all. And thirdly, the 
nature of the apostolic witness to Jesus is 
significant. The disciples preserved the 
record of Jesus’ words and deeds, of course; 
but they do not appear in history as ex- 
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positors of Jesus’ words; it is remarkable 
how rarely Jesus’ words are cited in the 
apostolic writings. They are His witnesses, 
witnesses to His person and His history, 
His words and works in indissoluble unity. 
Jesus calls to Himself, His disciples were 
summoned to Him alone and to Him 
wholly. He gave Himself to them wholly, 
they believed Him wholly; and their words, 
under the afflatus of the Spirit whom He 
sent, transmitted Him wholly to the church. 


Who Calls, Rabbi or Messiah? 


The very baldness of the narrative in 
Matthew attests the fact that nothing less 
than the imperiously royal grace of God 
was in that call; the complete absence of 
every motivation except the call itself wit- 
nesses to that. The call of the disciple is 
the first item under the heading “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand” (4:17). And 
the narrative with which Matthew prefaces 
that programmatic utterance of Jesus an- 
swers the question, “Who calls, Rabbi or 
Messiah?” quite unambiguously. Matthew 
by his record of Jesus’ beginnings in His 
first four chapters has expressed the same 
conviction that Paul expressed concerning 
his own call in the Epistle to the Galatians: 
“When He who had set me apart before 
I was born and had called me by His grace, 
was pleased to reveal His Son to me” (Gal. 
1:15,16) —the conviction, namely, that 
it was the eternal counsels of God which 
brought His Son into the lives of Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, and Mat- 
thew, too, and transfigured those lives. 
Matthew defines the Caller, not by abstract 
disquisition but in characteristically Bib- 
lical fashion, by a recital of the deeds of 
God which led up to the call. By the 
genealogy of Jesus and the series of seven 
events, all of them fulfillments of Scrip- 
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ture, he interprets the calling of the four 
men by the Sea of Galilee as the first 
impetus of God's last motion toward the 
goal of all His gracious governance of 
history, the ingathering of a redeemed and 
glorified people of God. 


He Who Calls, the Goal and Fulfillment 
of Israel’s History: The Genealogy 


The form which Matthew’s recital first 
takes, that of a table of the ancestors of 
Jesus, is strange to us and repellent to 
modern taste (one modern translator has 
practically omitted it in his rendering of 
Matthew). Matthew wrote, of course, for 
a church in which the history of Israel 
was a vibrantly living tradition, a church 
for which the Old Testament was the very 
air it breathed. He wrote for men to 
whom Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
near neighbors. Writing for such men, he 
could hardly have found a more econom- 
ical and more telling means of placing 
before his readers the indispensable back- 
ground of the story he had to tell than the 
clipped recital of the genealogy (1:1-17). 
For Matthew is telling the story of Jesus 
the “Christ, the Son of David, the Son of 
Abraham” (1:1). This Jesus is the goal 
and fulfillment of that history which began 
when God called Abraham to be the first 
of a chosen and separated people of God, 
the people through whom God's redemp- 
tive purpose for all mankind was to be 
realized (Gen.18:18). Jesus is the ful- 
fillment of the promise given to David 
(and kept alive and enriched by a succes- 
sion of prophets) of a reign of God In- 
carnate, a reign by His Anointed King 
from the house of David, a reign destined 
to restore the paradisal world which man’s 
sin had marred (Is.11:1-10). 
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That history moved on sure and meas- 
ured paths of providence. That is the 
meaning of the symmetry of numbers in 
the genealogy, the 314 generations. It 
moves from Abraham to the splendor of 
David's reign, from that high point to the 
deportation of God’s people to Babylon, 
and thence to a man no one had ever 
heard of, Joseph, whose sole distinction is, 
again, that he is the husband of an equally 
obscure Mary. Even so much is enough 
to reveal that the ways of God in history 
have been strange and wondrous ways, that 
the God of Israel and Israel’s Savior is 
a God “who hides Himself” (Is. 45:15). 
His sovereign lordship of history is no 
transparently obvious fact; it is not docu- 
mented in a rectilinear development of 
forces present in history toward a predict- 
able goal. His people does not produce 
the Christ as the triumphant climax to 
a brilliant history. His people is made to 
pass through the fires of national humilia- 
tion and through divine judgment upon 
its sins; the house of David is reduced to 
insignificance and obscurity; the royal tree 
of Jesse is cut down to a stump before the 
promise made to David is fulfilled. When 
the sin of Israel has made the coming of 
the mighty Anointed King impossible, then 
the Christ comes, solely as God's gift; 
purely as God's gracious intervention, not 
as Israel's contribution to the weal of 
mankind. 


What is plain from the very structure 
of Israel’s history, as the genealogy sche- 
matically presents it, is underscored by the 
presence of the four women in the geneal- 
ogy — Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and the wife 
of Uriah (1:3,5,6). The presence of 
women is in itself singular enough; they 
were rarely included in Jewish genealogies. 
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But more striking still is the kind of 
woman here included. These are not the 
renowned four of Judaism, the celebrated 
mothers of the race, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, 
Leah. Here are four, but four of quite 
another kind. Three of them certainly, 
perhaps all of them, are not even born 
Israelites. They came by curious ways into 
the people of God and into the Messianic 
line. And they are anything but paragons 
of virtue. Incest, harlotry, and adultery 
mark the careers of three of them. They 
appear, moreover, at key points in Israel's 
history: Tamar beside Judah, the head of 
the tribe of the promise; Rahab at the 
entry into the Promised Land; Ruth in the 
history of the house of the anointed King; 
and the wife of Uriah (Matthew very 
pointedly calls her that) beside King 
David as the mother of Solomon. They 
are firmly enmeshed in the history of God’s 
chosen people, and their presence speaks 
eloquently of the fact that this history is 
not the story of man’s glory but of God’s 
grace. It proclaims the fact that this grace 
is wholly independent of the potentialities 
of man. The God of Israel, the Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is the God who 
“chose what is low and despised in the 
world, even things that are not, to bring 
to nothing the things that are” (1 Cor. 
1:28). When Israel’s kingdom has fallen 
under God’s judgment, then God's royal 
reign can arise. 


The First Fulfillment of Prophecy: 
Emmanuel (1:18-25) 


The Jesus who calls is thus firmly an- 
chored in the history of His people; but 
it is history conceived of as the dress 
wherein the sovereign Creator God clothes 
Himself in order to reveal Himself. Every 
step of Jesus’ way, even the first, is there- 


fore marked as being under the guidance 
and governance of God. His coming is 
the creative act of God whereby He fulfills 
His promises — in history, to be sure, but 
by a more than historical intervention in 
the course of history. Jesus is the Son of 
David, born to Joseph, the son of Jacob; 
but He is therefore no less the Son of God, 
in whom God gave to Joseph and to man- 
kind what mankind cannot give itself, 
what history cannot produce. His birth 
signifies the fulfillment of the promise 
given through the prophet Isaiah. It sig- 
nifies “Emmanuel, God with us” (Is. 7:14; 
Matt. 1:23). And God comes to be with 
man not when a religious genius or a series 
of religious geniuses give man a clearer 
and nobler conception of God but when 
God acts, acts in inexplicable mercy to 
unite Himself with men. Jesus therefore 
enters history as the son of a mother who 
is “with child of the Holy Spirit” (1:18). 
“Spirit” marks the living, dynamic pres- 
ence of God, His creative interposition in 
history, here as of old in the story of 
creation, as in prophecy, as in the divine 
inspiration of the strong deliverers of 
Israel. So it is that God Himself gives 
the Child its significant name, Jesus, “for 
He will save the people from their sins” 
(1:21). In Him the faithful God of the 
covenant, the Lord (whose name is a com- 
ponent of the Hebrew name which we use 
in its Hellenized form, Jesus) is present 
to deliver His people, and this deliverance 
is the radical deliverance from sin. Jesus’ 
name is the crystallization of the psalmist’s 
words: 

O Israel, hope in the Lord! 

For with the Lord there is steadfast love, 

and with Him is plenteous redemption. 

And He will redeem Israel 

from all his iniquities (Ps. 130:7,8). 
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The strictly divine character of this in- 
tervention in history is marked, further, by 
the fact that it cuts athwart the normal 
thinking of man, even of pious man. Jo- 
seph, the son of David, just man though 
he be, has no eyes for the working of God. 
His objections must be overcome; the son 
of David must be compelled to accept the 
gift God gives to David's house (1:19-25). 
God’s ways surprise man and humble him. 
The disciples who recorded this act of 
Joseph did so in the consciousness that 
they, too, had been graciously overpowered. 
They had not left their trades and their 
homes at the stirring of their nobler im- 
pulses but by the intervening will of God. 


The Second Fulfillment: 
Born in Bethlehem (2:1-12) 


Jesus is Messiah, Son of David; as such 
He is destined to be born in David's city, 
Bethlehem. This, too, comes to pass (2: 
1-12), and the fulfillment of prophecy is 
attested in a strangely contradictory way. 
Israel's alien Idumean king, Herod the 
Great, is prompted by the inquiry of Gen- 
tile stargazers and his own fears of a threat- 
ening Messianic movement to elicit the 
prophecy from the scribes, the stewards of 
God’s Word to Israel. It is they who, 
perfunctorily enough, become the spokes- 
men of God to proclaim His fulfillment 
of His promise: 

And you, O Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, 
are by no means least among the rulers of 

Judah; 
for from you shall come a ruler 
who will govern My people Israel 

(2:6; Micah 5:2). 

Only Gentiles sought out the King of Is- 
rael, and they were by no means the 
splendid and colorful train that Christian 
tradition and sacred art have since made 
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of them. They were not kings, according 
to the record of Matthew, for all the 
richness of their gifts. And the King they 
came to was king only to the eyes of faith. 
The line of David lived on in utter ob- 
scurity, and the King was indeed a shoot 
from the stump of Jesse (Is.11:1). And 
yet, and just in this way, God was carrying 
out His purposes, carrying them out in 
such a way that the history of the Messiah’s 
infancy became prophetic for the whole 
history of His mission. The story of the 
Magi is both the fulfillment of prophecy 
and itself a prophecy. Israel remains in- 
different to her King and rejects Him; 
the good news of His reign goes to the 
Gentiles. 
The Third Fulfillment: 

The Son Called Out of Egypt (2:13-15) 


“Out of Egypt have I called My son” 
(2:15; Hos. 11:1). God’s governing hand 
is manifest in the history of the Messianic 
Child. The Gentiles who sought out the 
King born to be the Light of the nations, 
God led safely home again. He has 
thwarted the purposes of the earthly king 
who sought to use them and the revelation 
given to them to secure himself in his 
kingship. God will not be so exploited. 
God removed the Child to Egypt when His 
life was threatened by the suspicious king. 
Once Israel had gone down to Egypt, in 
a history determined by the guilt of the 
patriarchs, and had to all seeming been 
buried there, lost to the mission in the 
world which God’s promise had assigned 
to her. God’s comprehensive governance 
of history had used that guilt and that 
history for His own gracious ends, and He 
had in His love recalled His “first-born” 
from the land of Egypt (Hos.11:1). So 
now the guilt of God’s people had banished 
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to Egypt Him who was the Compendium 
of the people of God, the inclusive Repre- 
sentative of Israel, the Descendant of Abra- 
ham. The overruling providence of God 
used that history, too, to reveal God’s Son 
as the One in whom His will and intention 
to have a people in communion with Him- 
self was to be finally and fully realized. 
The words on the calling love of God 
which Hosea had spoken as a reproach to 
an ingrate and apostate people are on the 
pages of the evangelist a bright promise 
and benediction for all who come to son- 
ship by the Son, for the true Israel of God 
(cf. Gal. 6:16). 


The Fourth Fulfillment: 
Rachel Weeping (2:16-18) 


The history of Israel had been a history 
for lamentation, and tears fell now. When 
Israel went into captivity and Rachel's 
descendants were marshaled at Ramah for 
the long and hopeless trek to Babylon 
(Jer.40:1), the prophet Jeremiah heard 
the mother of the race weeping from 
her grave: 

A voice is heard in Ramah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping. 
Rachel is weeping for her children 


(Jer. 31:15). 


Rachel wept then; Matthew heard her 
weep again (2:18) now at the climax of 
that long and somber history of guilt and 
judgment which is the history of Israel. 
She weeps now when she sees how once 
again the purposes of God collide with the 
sinful rebellion of man and God's saving 
intent, pregnant with peace, becomes the 
occasion of the inconsolable sorrow of the 
mothers of Bethlehem whose children 
Herod slew. 


But those words of sorrow from Jere- 
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miah would have for Matthew’s readers an 
overtone of hope. These readers would 
remember how the word of the Lord con- 
tinued: 

Keep your voice from weeping 

and your eyes from tears... . 

There is hope for your future 

(Jer. 31:16,17). 

They would remember the pathos of the 
Lord’s yearning for his “darling child” 
Ephraim, even in His wrath. ‘They would 
recall the bright promise for the days to 
come when the Lord would make a new 
and better covenant with a people whom 
He Himself had renewed by forgiving their 
iniquity and remembering their sins no 
more (Jer. 31:20,31-34), and Israel’s his- 
tory would no longer be a history for tears. 


The Fifth Fulfillment: 
Called a Nazarene (2:19-23) 


Rachel weeps, and the cessation of her 
tears is not yet. The Messiah lives on in 
the obscurity of little Galilean Nazareth, 
and the fulfillment of the hope which shall 
put an end to all weeping, the coming of 
the new covenant, seems as remote as ever. 
But Matthew sees in this, too, the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. The obscurity of the 
Messiah is under the governance of God. 
Which Old Testament prophecy is meant 
remains obscure for us. Some link of 
thought which Matthew could assume for 
his first readers has apparently been lost 
to us. But the main point is certain: for 
the faith of Matthew it was no accident 
that Jesus was called “Nazarene” (2:19-23). 


The Sixth Fulfillment: 
The Voice in the Wilderness (3:1-12) 


But at last the obscurity is ended, and 
the silence is broken. A voice is heard 
crying in the wilderness, again in fulfill- 
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ment of prophecy. For of John the Baptist 
it is said: “This is he who was spoken of 
by the prophet Isaiah when he said, 


The voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make His paths straight (3:3; Is. 40:3). 


Many titles are applied to John in the 
New Testament: prophet and more than 
a prophet, messenger, Elijah, baptist, wit- 
ness. But none describes him better than 
the word from Isaiah, the voice. For John 
lives and dies solely intent upon the task 
given him to do. The man John is ex- 
pended in his office; the crier is consumed 
in his cry. 


John’s Proclamation: 
The Kingdom at Hand 


That cry stirred all Israel, and well it 
might. For John spoke of the drawing 
near of the kingdom of heaven. This 
meant, since for John’s contemporaries and 
countrymen “heaven” was one of a num- 
ber of reverential periphrases for the name 
of God, that the reign of God was near 
at hand. He spoke of the near advent of 
God the King. “Kingdom of heaven” 
stirred a thousand memories in every pious 
Jew and roused a mighty hope. John did 
not explain to his contemporaries what the 
“kingdom of heaven” was or tell them that 
there was a “kingdom of heaven.” No 
good Jew needed to be told what the 
kingdom of heaven was. His Old Testa- 
ment told him that on every page; it 
meant: “Thy God reigneth!” 


When John’s contemporaries heard 
“kingdom of heaven,” they would recall 
the God of creation and the Lord of his- 
tory as the Old Testament proclaimed Him. 
Psalm 29, for example, celebrates Him as 
the Lord of all, whose voice shakes and 


shatters the world in the glory of its might, 
a might which is to those who believe in 
Him the signature of His Godhead, so 
that in God’s temple all cry out, “Glory!” 
(Ps.29:9). The awed obeisance of the 
psalm culminates in the declaration and 
acknowledgment of God’s kingship: 
The Lord sits enthroned over the flood; 
The Lord sits enthroned as King forever 
(Ps. 29:10). 
The word here used for flood is the word 
which the Old Testament reserves for the 
Flood, the Deluge of Genesis 7, and the 
parallelism of the Hebrew poetry signifies: 
God’s glory and God’s kingship remain 
untouched by even the mightiest catas- 
trophes on earth. As He sat exalted over 
the Flood when mankind perished and the 
world seemed lost, so He now sits exalted 
above the forces of chaos and shall so sit 
forever. He is King without restriction or 
limitation, independent of space and time. 
And this is not a piece of theology to be 
abstractly considered; this is the content 
of man’s faith and is in the texture of 
their prayers, as the conclusion of the 
psalm shows: 
May the Lord give strength to His people! 
May the Lord bless His people with peace! 
(Ps. 29:11). 


He, the God of undisputed power and tre- 
mendous majesty, is the Source of strength 
and the sure Ground of hope for His 
people. The people of God therefore hail 
Him who is King above all gods as the 
Rock of their salvation and come into His 
presence with thanksgiving (Ps.95:1-3). 
And the prophet comforts and reassures 
the people of God with these words: 

The King of Israel, the Lord, is in your midst; 
You shall fear evil no more (Zeph. 3:15). 


It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
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of this King (Zeph.3:5), but the power 
which makes His wrath and judgment in- 
escapable also makes His love the pledge 
of sure salvation. “He will renew you in 
His love” (Zeph. 3:17). 


The God revealed in the Old Testament 
is primarily King of Israel; but God’s 
kingship over Israel does not make Him 
King only of Israel. He remains Lord of 
all creation. “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof, the world and those 
who dwell therein” (Ps.24:1); and He is 
Lord of all history. “The Most High rules 
the kingdoms of men” (Dan.4:25). The 
mightiest kings on earth do His service; 
the king of Assyria is His judgmental 
razor (Is.7:20), the rod of His anger, the 
staff of His fury (Is.10:5). God is the 
First and the Last; He shall have the last 
word in history, as He had the first word 
in Creation. 


The Kingdom comes, according to the 
proclamation of John the Baptist, in the 
person of a Mightier One who follows 
John upon the stage of history and is 
in the midst of the people of Palestine 
(3:11,12). This, too, has its roots in the 
Old Testament, in the relationship between 
the kingship of God and that of the human 
kings of Israel there depicted. God's sole 
kingship over Israel excluded any thought 
of a human king apart from God the King; 
it made impossible the thought of a human 
king whose kingship should in any way 
call into question or obscure the sover- 
eignty of God the King. When the men 
of Israel asked their deliverer Gideon to 
tule over them and establish a dynasty, 
Gideon replied, with a genuinely religious 
kingdom conviction: “I will not rule over 
you, and my son will not rule over you; 
the Lord will rule over you” (Judg. 8:23). 


And when the elders of Israel asked Samuel 
to appoint for them a king to govern them 
“like all the nations” (1Sam.8:5), there 
lived in that request an apostasy from the 
Israelite faith in God the King. They 
wanted not an unseen Lord of hosts but 
a visible and substantial king to go before 
them and to fight their battles (1 Sam. 8: 
19,20). The Lord Himself branded this 
request as rebellion against Himself: “They 
have rejected Me from being King over 
them” (1Sam.8:7). But God’s counsels 
had ordained kings for Israel from the 
beginning, as His promises to Abraham 
and His blessing upon Jacob show (Gen. 
17:6; 35:11). And the grace of God over- 
ruled the sin of His people here, too, in 
their apostasy. The king whom they have 
chosen is still the king whom the Lord 
has set over them (1Sam.12:13). This 
theocratic impress set upon Israel's royalty 
at its beginning remained the characteristic 
token of kingship in Israel, however much 
the sins of king and people might again 
and again contradict and obscure it. The 
throne of David remains in Israel's faith 
what the chronicler called it, “the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel” 
(1 Chron. 28:5), and the kingship of the 
descendants of David remains the “king- 
dom of the Lord in the hands of the sons 
of David” (2 Chron. 13:8). The rule and 
dominion of the anointed King whom God 
has set upon the throne remains God’s rule. 
The reign of God has made a visible be- 
ginning on earth. His kingship is no 
longer merely a reign over the history of 
men and nations; it is in the midst of the 
history of men and nations; it has, in 
a sense, become incarnate. 


“The kingdom of the Lord in the hand 
of the sons of David” (2 Chron. 13:8), 
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a kingship limited to a corner of the 
world and marred and thwarted by the 
tragic failure of his anointed kings, is not 
and cannot be the ultimate kingship of 
God in human history. The Davidic king- 
ship is but a preliminary and partial in- 
carnation of it, a standard set up upon 
the field of history marking God’s claim 
to the whole field. It points beyond itself 
to a greater and complete realization. And 
Israel's prophets continue to point Israel 
beyond the judgment of God upon Israel's 
failure and apostasy to the ultimate and 
universal establishment of His reign over 
all nations in all the earth forever. One 
or two utterances may serve as representa- 
tive of the voices of many: 


It shall come to pass in the latter days 

that the mountain of the house of the Lord 

shall be established as the highest of the 
mountains 

and shall be raised up above the hills; 

and peoples shall flow to it, 

and many nations shall come and say: 

“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, 

to the house of the God of Jacob, 

that He may teach us His ways 

and we may walk in His paths.” 

For out of Zion shall go forth the Law 

and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

He shall judge between many peoples, 

and shall decide for strong nations afar off; 

and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, 

and their spears into pruning hooks; 

nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

neither shall they learn war any more; 

but they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree, 

and none shall make them afraid; 

for the mouth of the Lord of hosts has 
spoken... . 

In that day, says the Lord, 





I will assemble the lame 

and gather those who have been driven away, 
and those whom I have afflicted; 

and the lame I will make the remnant; 

and those who were cast off, a strong nation; 
and the LORD will reign over them in 

Mount Zion 
from this time forth and forevermore 

(Micah 4:1-4,6,7). 
God shall be King! Through judgment and 
redemptive restoration His reign shall be 
universally established and universally ac- 
knowledged. ‘The Lord will become King 
over all the earth; on that day the Lord 
will be One” —all competing claims will 
have been forever silenced —“and His 
name one” — His name alone, His reve- 
lation of Himself in judgment and mercy, 
will claim all men’s faith and will shape 
all men’s worship (Zech.14:9). All that 
the church has since learned to pray for 
in the first three petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer will be realized. His name will be 
hallowed, His will done, and thereby His 
kingdom shall come. 

In all this God’s Yea to His anointed 
King on earth is not withdrawn; the 
promise made to David is not annulled. 
The Lord will yet make David a house, 
set up his seed after him, and establish 
his kingdom and throne forever (2 Sam. 
7:11, 12,16). The hope of David, founded 
on the covenant “ordered in all things and 
secure” which God had made with him, 
shall not be put to shame. David shall 
yet see the righteous Ruler rising out of 
his house “like the morning light, like the 
sun shining forth upon a cloudless morn- 
ing, like rain that makes grass to sprout 
from the earth” (2 Sam. 23:3-5). The 
prophet Micah, who speaks of the universal 
reign of God “in the latter days,” goes on 
to link that universal reign with the com- 
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ing of “the former dominion” (that is, the 
Davidic kingship) to Zion: 

And you, O tower of the flock, 

hill of the daughter of Zion, 

to you shall it come, 

the former dominion shall come, 

the kingdom of the daughter of 

Jerusalem (Micah 4:8). 


The promised reign of God will be a reign 
incarnate, enmeshed in history, tied directly 
to the world of men and events. A per- 
sistent strain of prophecy keeps alive the 
hope of the coming King, under various 
figures and in a prodigal variety of imagery. 
But one motif unites all the figures and is 
common to all the imagery, whether the 
coming One is explicitly linked with the 
kingdom of God or not. God will in the 
latter days establish His reign, and that 
in and through One whom He raises up 
in history for a mission and a ministry in 
history. Whether He be called David, 
or Immanuel, or Child (with wondrous 
titles which reveal the benediction of His 
reign — “Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace’), 
or “shoot from the stump of Jesse” (that 
is, offspring of the judged and ruined house 
of David), or Ruler from little Bethlehem 
Ephrathah who shall be great to the ends 
of the earth, or righteous Branch raised up 
for David (whose name spells salvation: 
“The Lord is our Righteousness”), or 
David, the Shepherd of the gathered flock 
of God, or the meek King who speaks 
peace to the nations, or Son of man, or 
Servant of the Lord — always the hope that 
God’s ultimate reign will be established 
and that God’s new and better order will 
prevail is linked with the person and the 
work of the One who is to come in history. 


The various and resplendent colors in 





which the reign of the Coming One are 
pictured have this in common also: They 
all point up the fact that the kingdom 
which God is to establish in and through 
the Coming One breaks the limits of the 
merely historical. It transcends anything 
which men might expect from the normal 
course of historical development. The 
kingdom of God is not the development 
of forces latent in mankind and mankind’s 
history. It comes by way of a radical break 
with the merely historical, by a direct in- 
tervention of God in history, an irruption 
of the divinely more than historical into 
the world of history. What the prophetic 
vision implied, Israel’s own history spelled 
out unmistakably. The Captivity and the 
piteously fragmentary character of the 
Restoration wiped out every hope of any 
merely political, mundane restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom. Men’s ears were 
therefore attuned by their history to proph- 
ecies, such as Daniel 2, which made plain 
that the kingdom would come solely by 
a sovereign act of God. The dream of the 
king as interpreted by Daniel sets the im- 
posing colossus of the world empires over 
against the kingdom of God. The mighty 
figure of gold and silver and bronze and 
iron and clay is struck by a stone and is 
broken to pieces and becomes like the chaff 
of the summer threshing floor. And the 
wind carries it away, so that no trace of it 
remains, while the stone becomes a great 
mountain and fills the whole earth (Dan. 
2:31-45). 

It is “a stone cut out by no human hand” 
(Dan. 2:34) which puts an end to all 
human greatness and all human dominion 
and thus clears the way for the coming of 
the sole and unbeclouded reign of God. 
God, who in this age acts through the 
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agency of men, who executes His wrath 
with the Assyrian as His rod (Is. 10:5) 
and employs a Cyrus as shepherd to His 
people (Is.44:28), will in the last days 
establish His reign by an act of His own 
hand. There shall come into the world that 
which is not of this world (John 18:36), 
something which no longer fits into the 
framework and the categories of normal 
human history. There shall be an act “by 
no human hand,” beyond human capacities 
and beyond human grasp. The kingdom to 
come is absolutely transcendent, not a de- 
velopment from below but an intervention 
from above. And as such it shall be uni- 
versal in its workings. The stone becomes 
a mountain which fills the whole earth. 
God shall reign supreme and alone. 


That stone is, compared with the colos- 
sus of the world’s powers, not an impres- 
sive entity. It is only a stone; not a single 
adjective of splendor graces it. When God 
Himself acts, He acts by contrarieties. He 
chooses the things which are base, despised, 
the things which are nothing in this world, 
in order to confound the things that are. 
He chose the least of all people to be the 
bearers of His promise and the vehicles 
of His regnant grace. And the history of 
that. people culminates in insignificance. 
A Child is born in a stable, a sower goes 
out to sow, and the seed grows silently — 
and that is the beginning of the kingdom 
of God, the beginning and the guarantee 
of the new world of God. The kingdom of 
God is in its beginnings in history like the 
Servant of God; it has no form or come- 
liness to commend it. 


In proclaiming the kingdom of heaven 
John was attaching to a thought which was 
for his contemporaries a living one. Men 
of Israel in John’s time spoke of “taking 
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the yoke of the Kingdom,” that is, of 
acknowledging God as their King, their 
sole Lord and God. A convert to Judaism 
was said “to take upon himself the yoke 
of the Kingdom” at his conversion; that is, 
he accepted and confessed the divine King 
of Israel as his King. Even the recitation 
of the Judaic creed, the Shema: “Hear, 
O Israel; the Lord, our God, is one Lord” 
(Deut. 6:4), was called “taking upon one- 
self the yoke of the Kingdom.” And men 
of John’s day prayed that the Kingdom 
might become manifest—the fact that 
men could still either “take the yoke of the 
Kingdom” or “cast it from them” was evi- 
dence enough that it had not yet been 
manifested; for once it appeared, all men 
would have to acknowledge the King. For 
the Jews of John’s day the thought of the 
Kingdom was a personal thought and a re- 
ligious one, a thought not so much en- 
crusted with ideas of national prerogative 
and materialistic desires as the thought of 
the Messiah. In the thought of the King- 
dom their more purely religious hope 
found its expression. 


But “thought” is too pale a term for all 
that lay in the word “kingdom of heaven.” 
When John spoke of the kingdom of 
heaven, he evoked living and dynamic 
echoes in the hearts of his countrymen. 
They would think, in terms of the Old 
Testament, of God as the Creator of the 
universe and its King, the Lord of all his- 
tory, the God who was peculiarly the King 
of His chosen people, the God whose 
royal reign had found a preliminary, par- 
tial, and predictive incarnation in the reign 
of the Davidic kings, the God whose ulti- 
mate and triumphant self-assertion prophet 
after prophet had foretold. They would 
think of Him as laying bare His holy and 
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puissant arm for the last time in history, 
to lead all history to its conclusion and 
goal, to triumph forever in judgment over 
all the powers of evil, and to lead His 
own safely home for a life of unbroken 
communion with Himself. 


The Coming of the Mightier One: Wrath 


John was renewing the voice of proph- 
ecy when he spoke of the Kingdom. But 
he spoke of it as “at hand,” at hand, more- 
over, in the person of a Mightier One who 
was to follow him on earth, in history. 
Both in his announcement of the near 
advent of the Kingdom and in his witness 
to the Mightier One John’s first act was 
to shatter Judaic complacency by the proc- 
lamation of the wrath of God. He was 
a latter-day Amos, who had to do once 
more for his generation what Amos had 
done for his. The popular hope of Amos’ 
contemporaries looked to the arrival of the 
Day of the Lord, the day when He would 
assert His kingship and reign, as to the 
day when Israel would surely triumph over 
all her enemies and see them destroyed. 
To that hope, which surrounded the Day 
of the Lord with fevered dreams of na- 
tional triumph and splendor, to the secur- 
ity of heart which felt itself immune from 
a wrath of God which would destroy Israel’s 
enemies, Amos opposed a violent and in- 
escapable no! He would allow no hope 
to stand which evaded repentance and 
linked God’s action with an all too human 
lust for power. Amos led men to the 
presence of the living God, whose re- 
demption comes by way of judgment: 
Woe to you who desire the Day of the Lord! 
Why would you have the Day of the Lord? 
It is darkness and not light; 
as if a man fled from a lion 
and a bear met him; 


or went into the house and leaned 
with his hand against the wall, 
and a serpent bit him. 
Is not the Day of the Lord darkness, and 

not light, 
and gloom with no brightness in it? 

(Amos 5:18-20) 

John proclaimed again the mighty reality 
of the wrath of God which the Old Testa- 
ment had proclaimed on many a page in 
images of fire and storm, of reeling cup 
and dripping winepress, that destructive 
visitation of God upon man’s rebellion 
against his God, the annihilating reaction 
of God’s injured love against His faithless 
sons and His adulterous spouse. That 
prophecy had pointed beyond all visita- 
tions of God's wrath in history to a final 
Day of Wrath when man’s proud rebellion 
would be visited definitively on his head 
(Zeph. 1:14,15). John renewed the voice 
of prophecy and proclaimed the wrath of 
God in exceptionless rigor on all, includ- 
ing the Pharisee and Sadducee who came 
to his Baptism and exulted for a season 
in his light (Matt.3:7). He proclaimed 
it as wrath upon man as man, so that no 
descent from Abraham exempted a man 
from the divine verdict. John’s proclama- 
tion marked man as a child of evil, the 
serpent’s offspring, the inheritor and en- 
actor of the satanic rebellion against God. 
And he proclaimed that wrath as an in- 
evitable and imminent wrath. It is “the 
wrath to come” (3:10). 

And as the Coming One, the Messianic 
Redeemer, had always, in Old Testament 
prophecy, loomed up against the dark back- 
ground of judgment and had in His com- 
ing spelled judgment for all who opposed 
His gracious reign (Is. 11:4; Dan. 7:11-14; 
Is.50:9-11), so John links the Mightier 
One with the execution of God’s wrath 
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on man’s rebellion. The Mightier One 
appears in order to baptize men with fire, 
to overwhelm them with God’s judgment 
upon their sin (3:11). The great Win- 
nower stands on His threshing floor, the 
winnowing fork in His hand, to clear His 
floor; and “the chaff He will burn with 
unquenchable fire” (3:12). The wrath is 
inescapable, for the Mightier One is the 
Executor of divine wrath, and He is a di- 
vine Executor of divine wrath. John, 
whom Jesus was to call the greatest of 
woman born, is utterly dwarfed by Him. 
He cannot even carry His sandals (3:11); 
His fire is an unquenchable fire; the thresh- 
ing floor, the scene of God’s judgment, 
belongs to Him—He owns the world; 
and the winnowed grain, the purified and 
gathered people of God, is His too (3:12). 
The fullness of God dwells in Him. 


The Coming of the Mightier One: Renewal 


But he is not only a visitant of wrath. 
The name given to the Baptist at the an- 
gel’s command signifies “the Lord is gra- 
cious,” the promise implicit in that name 
is fulfilled in John’s message. Grace is 
the burden of his message concerning the 
Mightier One; wrath is but the cast shadow 
of the divine grace which he proclaims. 
The coming of the Mightier One is not 
mere destruction; there shall be a gathered 
people of God, brought home at last to 
God’s garners. For the Mightier One bap- 
tizes with the Spirit; John’s hearers knew 
from the Old Testament what “Spirit” 
meant. It meant the vital, creative presence 
of God, that presence which moved in 
life-creating potency upon the face of the 
waters at the beginning (Gen.1:2). It 
meant that vital presence of God which 
was to rest upon the Messiah at the end 
of days, too, to enable Him to establish 
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God's righteous order in the world of men 
and to recreate God's primal, paradisal 
peace for all nations (Is.11:1-10). The 
Spirit of God is the Spirit of heroism 
which inspired men to do great deeds for 
God for the deliverance of His people 
(e.g., John 6:34; 1Sam. 16:13). It is the 
Spirit of prophecy which enables men to 
say, “Thus says the Lord” and to speak 
the very words of God (e.g., Micah 3:8). 
The Old Testament prophets had pictured 
the wondrous working of that Spirit in 
the last days in manifold ways. The in- 
breaking of the Spirit transforms creation 
(Is.32:15); it makes dead people live 
(Is. 42:3,4); it inwardly renews men for 
a spontaneously obedient life as the people 
of God (Ezek. 36:26,27); it opens men’s 
eyes for visions and looses their tongues 
for prophecy (Joel 2:28); it restores the 
broken communion between God and man 
(Zech. 12:10). What John had hinted at 
in the sentence “God is able from these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham” 
(3:9) —the assurance that the promise 
given to Abraham would not fail (however 
much Abraham’s descendants might fail); 
that the same divine, creative word which 
wrought faith in Abraham and gave Abra- 
ham a son when all hoping for a son was 
past would go on to make redemptive 
history — that is told outright in the prom- 
ise of a baptism with the Spirit (3:11). 


John’s Proclamation: Repent 

John renewed the prophetic proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom and the prophetic 
prediction of the One to come with a new 
emphasis on the unity of the two predic- 
tions. The coming of the Kingdom and 
the advent of the Coming One are now 
seen to be one indivisible act of God. 
He renewed it also with a new immediacy 
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and urgency. It is the voice of the herald 
who ushers in what he proclaims. And so, 
since he takes the coming of the Kingdom 
with full religious seriousness, he renews 
also the prophetic call to repentance, for 
the coming of the King demands a people 
made ready to receive Him. 


The Old Testament prophets conceived 
of sin as a personal and total aversion of 
man from his God and therefore conceived 
of repentance as a personal and total turn- 
ing to God. They deprecated any merely 
ritual repentance (“Rend your hearts and 
not your garments,” Joel 2:13) and de- 
manded that man turn to God not merely 
ritually and formally but personally, turn 
to Him in obedience and trust, with a rad- 
ical aversion from self and sin. The wicked 
man is to turn from his ways and live 
(Ezek. 33:11). The prophets knew, and 
more than once said, that this turning is 
not a possibility with man but rests with 
God. The clean heart is God’s creation 
(Ps.51:10). The penitents pray, “Restore 
us to Thyself, O Lord, that we may be 
restored” (Lam.5:21); or “Bring me back 
that I may be restored, for thou art the 
Lord, my God” (Jer. 31:18). Elijah pleads 
with the Lord at Carmel: “Answer me, 
O Lord, answer me, that this people may 
know that Thou, O Lord, art God, and 
that thou hast turned their hearts back” 
(1 Kings 18:37). 

John restored to the idea of repentance 
the Old Testament stringency and vigor 
which it had all too often lost in Judaism; 
for it had become, commonly, a legalistic 
distortion of that complete, personal, com- 
mitted, resolute, divinely wrought return 
to God, the 180-degree turn from sin to 
God of which the prophets had spoken. 
John’s call to repentance was universal. 





He bade all men turn to the God who was 
turning to them. He demanded repentance 
not only of the prostitutes and tax col- 
lectors (21:31,32) but also, and particu- 
larly, of the pious (3:7-10). As he pro- 
claimed an exceptionless wrath on man as 
man, so he demanded a universal repent- 
ance of man as man. 


And John demanded a repentance as 
radical as it was universal, as deep as it 
was wide. His appeal was more categorical 
even than that of the prophets, for it was 
made under the urgency of the last days, 
in the shadow of the coming final revela- 
tion of God. The wrath impends, the ax 
is laid to the root of the tree. All fruitless 
trees will be cut down inexorably and will 
be cast into the fire. Only if a man turns, 
really turns, can he become God’s planting 
and bear God’s fruit and be spared the 
judgment of God (3:10). 


The Baptism of John 


As God in the Old Testament confers 
what He demands, so in the New. He 
is still the turner of the hearts of men, 
the Creator of the clean heart that can 
receive Him. That is what the Baptism 
of John signifies. His Baptism bore a fam- 
ily resemblance to the ceremonial and 
cultic washings that his contemporaries 
practiced, and they were many. The Law 
prescribed ritual washings in great number, 
and the Judaic tradition had developed 
severe and detailed prescriptions for puri- 
fication (15:1,2; Mark 7:1-4). The Es- 
senes outdid the Pharisees in their zeal for 
purification, and the obscure sect of the 
Hemerobaptists probably outdid the Es- 
senes. Proselytes were admitted into the 
people of God not only by circumcision 
but also by a baptism to which Judaism 
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attached great significance. Yet for all the 
formal resemblance between John’s Bap- 
tism and the washings of Judaism, espe- 
cially the baptism of proselytes, there was 
one significant point in which it was 
markedly differentiated from them all. 
John’s Baptism was not self-performed but 
required a baptizer. “Baptist” is applied 
to John, the son of Zechariah, by both the 
New Testament and Josephus, and only to 
him. The term seems to have been coined 
for him and to have remained peculiarly 
his. Here was a baptism whose content 
was given to it by the prophetic word and 
was performed by another, one endowed 
with prophetic authority. It was therefore, 
as Jesus said of it later, “from heaven” and 
not from men (21:25), not a self-chosen 
or legally prescribed act of man’s piety but 
God's act upon man. In substance it there- 
fore attached, not to the contemporary 
baptisms of the Pharisees or of the Essenes 
or to the baptism of proselytes but to such 
promises of God as those of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah: “I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and you shall be clean from all 
your uncleannesses, and from all your idols 
I will cleanse you. A new heart I will give 
you, and a new spirit I will put within 
you . .. and you shall be My people, 
and I will be your God” (Ezek. 36:25-28). 
“On that day there shall be a fountain 
opened for the house of David and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to cleanse them 
from sin and uncleanness” (Zech. 13:1). 
John could attach to them, for the words 
shaped the contemporary hope of Israel. 
The rabbis interpreted the words of Ezekiel 
to mean that God tells Israel: “In this 
world you are chastised for your sins and 
cleansed and again chastised, but in the 
future it is I who shall cleanse you from 
the world above.” 
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John’s Baptism was therefore not only 
a way in which man expressed his re- 
pentance, though it was that, too. Men 
“were baptized by him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins” (3:5). But it was 
also, and primarily, God’s giving of re- 
pentance, the judgment of God on sin, and 
the proffer of divine forgiveness in one. 
It was a sacrament of promise limited by 
its promissory character but effectual, be- 
cause it was a divine promise, a promise 
“from heaven.” Thus God Himself was by 
His prophet making ready a people pre- 
pared for Him. 

It was in an air charged with the proc- 
lamation and the demand of John, an air 
still reverberating with the indicative and 
the imperative of this voice, that the dis- 
ciples heard Jesus renew John’s cry of the 
Kingdom at hand and his call to repent- 
ance. Some of them, at least, had been 
disciples of John. All of them had been 
reached by his voice, for it had stirred all 
Israel. And so the miracle of grace which 
brought the Kingdom home to them in the 
imperious “Follow Me” of the Mightier 
One was no blank miracle which blocked 
out history and blotted out personality; 
it worked in history and through person- 
ality. All that was highest and best in 
their people’s hope and all that God had 
given His people in John, the last of the 
prophets, the heritage of Israel and the 
personal experience of the disciple, had 
worked together to prepare the disciples 
for this call. 


The Seventh Fulfillment: 
The Great Light (3:13—4:17) 


Matthew does not indicate whether the 
disciples knew of the Baptism of Jesus at 
the hand of John, and there is no way of 
telling how fully they may have understood 
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its significance then if they did know of it. 
But the fact that the narrative of the 
Baptism and the temptation of Jesus (3:13 
to 4:11) is placed just before the story of 
the calling of the disciples is not without 
significance for the story of the calling of 
the disciples; for it draws the contours 
of the Caller very clearly. What the Bap- 
tism revealed at the beginning of Jesus’ 
Messianic ministry the disciples were to 
find confirmed a hundredfold in their long 
association with Jesus. That God Himself 
made Jesus the Bearer of the Spirit of God 
and marked Him out both as His anointed 
King and as His suffering and redeeming 
Servant (3:17; Ps.2:7; Is.42:1); that the 
divine good pleasure rested upon Him as 
the ministering and suffering Messiah — 
this Jesus’ whole ministry spelled out for 
them. That ministry also made clear to 
them what Jesus on His part had done at 
His Baptism. He had united Himself with 
a mankind under the wrath and judgment 
of God, the mankind summoned to tre- 
pentance by John. He had marked His 
solidarity with mankind in that act, and 
He had pointed also to the goal of that 
solidarity with men. He was baptized in 
order “to fulfill all righteousness” (3:15), 
in order that in Him the will of God 
might be fully and really done. The word 
concerning the “fulfilling of righteousness” 
was spoken against the background of 
John’s proclamation of the wrath of God 
upon all men. That background gives 
“righteousness” its significance. It is that 
redeeming righteousness of God which 
Paul was to make the content of his Gospel 
as the power of God unto salvation. 
Similarly the narrative of the temptation 
of Jesus (4:1-11) defines the Messianic 
Caller as the disciples were to come to 
know Him. In His company the disciples 
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came to know that pure will of His, which 
spoke a whole yea to God and therefore 
spoke a complete nay to Satan. They came 
to know Him as the Son of God, for whom 
sonship meant not privilege but obedience, 
an obedience which would not tempt God 
and conduct experiments of faith. They 
came to know Him as the Son of God 
who would not leap from the temple at 
satanic suggestion but could at God’s com- 
mand leap from greater heights than the 
temple pinnacle to greater depth than the 
courtyard floor. They came to know in 
His whole life that obedience which could 
give God a whole worship in all things 
and was therefore impervious to the satanic 
suggestion that there might be a second 
way to royalty and glory, besides the way 
of implicit submission to the will of God. 
We have no way of reconstructing with 

any precision what was in the mind of 
Matthew at his calling or in the minds of 
the four men of Galilee when they were 
called. But the record of Matthew makes 
one thing clear: When they heard the 
words “Follow Me” they had no choice. 
Whatever degree of knowledge they had 
then attained, their wills were already 
claimed. Matthew could understand this 
event in Galilee only as a fulfillment of 
the promise given through Isaiah: 

The people who sat in darkness 

have seen a great Light, 

and for those who sat in the region 

and shadow of death 

Light has dawned (4:16; Is.9:3). 
The disciples knew, or surely sensed, that in 
Jesus’ “Follow Me” the great light of God’s 
new creation, the light which brought the 
life of God to men, was falling across their 
paths, and they knew, too: “We must walk 
in this light or die.” 


St. Louis, Mo. (To be concluded) 
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A STATEMENT ON 
THE FORM AND FUNCTION OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 


In the course of the past two years the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, has 
studied the theology of the Word on the basis 
of the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. 
The following statement was adopted by the 
faculty April 26, 1960, as an expression of its 
position on the form and function of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Since the study of the sacred Word and its 
function in the church is the continual obliga- 
tion of the church, we are making available this 
expression of our convictions in the hope that 
it will adequately communicate our profound 
sense of obedience to the Scriptures and lead 
others to study, ponder, and appreciate this gift 
of God. 

Please address comments and suggestions to: 

THE FACULTY OF CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
c/o PRES. A. O. FUERBRINGER 

801 De Mun Avenue 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Additional copies may be obtained from 
Concordia Seminary. 


I. The Origin and Nature of the Scriptures 


1. The Scriptures are given by divine in- 
spiration according to both content and word. 
They are the result of a miraculous act of 
God and as such are the Holy Scriptures. 


2. The authors of the Scriptures are wit- 
nesses and vessels of God’s revelation. Chosen 
and inspired by the Spirit of God as His 
instruments, they record what God said and 
did in and through the historical events as 
they present them. In their words God dis- 
closes Himself as the Judge and Deliverer of 
man. He makes known His will for man in 
Jesus Christ, in whose death and resurrection 
this revelation has its center. These human 
inspired words give men knowledge of the 
mind and work of God and are the media 
through which the Holy Spirit creates faith 
in Christ, turns men from darkness to light 
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and from death to life, and thus moves them 
to submit to the will of God. 


3. The Scriptures express what God wants 
them to say and accomplish what God wants 
them to do. In this sense and in the fulfill- 
ment of this function they are inerrant, in- 
fallible, and wholly reliable. Their truthful- 
ness, their infallibility as the only rule of 
faith and practice, and their reliability are 
incontrovertible. There is no human or sec- 
ular criterion by which their truthfulness, 
their infallibility as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and their reliability can be 
measured and made evident. This truthful- 
ness, this infallibility as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and this reliability is known and 
can be asserted only in faith; those who be- 
lieve the Scriptures, trust them, and rely on 
them are not put to shame, for the Scriptures 
neither go astray nor lead astray. 


Il. The Function of the Scriptures in the 

Church 

1. God Himself has spoken in the inspired 
words of the Scriptures, and it is God Him- 
self who speaks to men today when this 
message in its various forms (preaching, 
Baptism, Sacrament of the Altar, Power of 
the Keys, mutual conversation and consola- 
tion of brethren) is proclaimed in and by 
the church. Hence the Scriptures are both 
the source of the church’s dogmas and the 
norm according to which all teachers and all 
the things that they teach are to be evaluated. 
They are reliable because they are the au- 
thoritative Word of God. In controversies, 
therefore, they alone are the final court of 
appeal and decision. 


2. Lutherans declare their allegiance to 
the Holy Scriptures by subscribing to “the 
Lutheran Symbols as a true exposition of the 
Scriptures.” Hereby they confess themselves 
to be in the succession of the church which 
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remained loyal and obedient to the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures. 


Ill. The Interpretation of the Scriptures 

1. The above considerations will provide 
the proper basis for (a) the interpreter’s 
attitude toward the content of the Scriptures 
—God’s revelation of Himself in His deal- 
ings with His people for the salvation of all 
men through His Son Jesus Christ and God’s 
action through the salvation by Jesus Christ 
by which He brings men to Himself and 
moves them to live His life; (b) the inter- 
preter’s attitude toward the form of the 
Scriptures as a divinely inspired revelation 
given by the Spirit of God through human 
beings speaking in terms and forms of their 
historical environment. 


2. It is possible for the interpreter so to 
center his attention on the form of Scripture 
that he loses sight of its unique nature as 
revelation and its unique purpose as proc- 
lamation of God’s judgment in the Law and 
of His grace in the Gospel. It is possible 
also that he so focuses upon the content of 
the Scriptures that the historically conditioned 
form is disregarded and either the way is 
opened for unwarranted and skeptical judg- 
ments upon the Scriptures or the interpreter 
fails to utilize the historical, human, and 
formal aspects of the Scriptures as the ve- 
hicle of revelation. The form and content 
of the Scriptures may be differentiated con- 
ceptually but may never be divorced. They 
constitute an indissoluble whole. 


3. If the interpreter by constant, dedicated, 
and prayerful study involves himself in the 
thought world of the Scriptures, he will be 
able to deal with form and content as an 
organic whole. He will be dealing with the 
Scriptures not as a Scriptura mortua but as 
the living Word of the living God in which 
God is continually active to make known and 
accomplish His will. The interpreter’s life 
under the Scriptures as a living Word of 
God will be the life of one who has by 





Baptism died to sin and lives to God, a life 
of fellowship with Christ and all who are 
His, a life of repentance and faith, constantly 
created anew and sustained by the hearing 
of the Gospel and by participation in the 
Holy Communion. 


4. The attitude of the Christian inter- 
preter, who desires to employ the best tools 
available to uncover the exact meaning of 
words and passages of the Scriptures, must 
always be one of humility and awe for the 
unique authority of Scripture as the Word 
of God. In the use of any method of inter- 
pretation the Christian interpreter will be 
cautious lest he set himself up as an authority 
over Scripture, fail to do justice to the data 
of Scripture, or in any way distort or dis- 
credit the witness of Scripture. When he 
finds it impossible to explain to his satis- 
faction difficulties which he meets, he will 
reverently let them stand, remembering that 
in this life we know only “in part.” 


5. God is given all glory and honor when 
the Scriptures are accepted, interpreted, and 
obeyed as His word, His revelation, as wholly 
reliable, and as able to accomplish their 
purpose. 

This is done among us when we use the 
Scriptures according to God’s purposes to 
admonish and edify our fellow Christians, 
and to preach the Good News of Jesus Christ 
to the multiplying numbers of non-Christians 
in this last time before Jesus Christ returns. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY 
OF KARL BARTH 


(A Review * ) 


The form of this study will be to offer 
rather disconnected impressions and com- 
ments on Barth’s Church Dogmatics, Vol. 
IV, 2, which deals with the doctrine of the 
person of Christ and the subject of soteriol- 


* Karl Barth. Church Dogmatics (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1958). Vol. IV, 2. 867 
pages. Cloth. 50s. 
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ogy. Both of these topics are discussed by 
Barth under the general theme of reconcilia- 
tion (Vol. IV, 1), the implication of such an 
arrangement being that we know the person 
of Christ and our own existence in Him by 
His work. One thing is quite certain even to 
one who would only casually peruse this latest 
volume of the Church Dogmatics: older em- 
phases and motifs constantly recur, although 
viewed usually from a fresh approach; hence 
one discovers that Barth is concerned not so 
much to teach many things as to press certain 
points from every possible direction, conse- 
quently bringing them into the sharpest focus 
and impressing them upon the reader’s imag- 
ination. This is the explanation for what at 
first glance seems to be mere redundancy in 
Barth’s theologizing. 


At the outset one must voice appreciation 
for the many impressive and stimulating ac- 
cents and studies to be found in this volume. 
Barth’s emphasis on Christ's conservativism 
and on His rule in the midst of His enemies 
(IV, 2, 173 ff.) is most significant. His dis- 
cussion of Christ’s miracles, of the mercy 
displayed therein toward human misery, of 
the fact that faith in His miracles meant 
faith in the “Son of David,” of the reality of 
demon possession and of the exorcisms of 
Christ, is quite relevant today. Barth’s avoid- 
ance of various modern theories of kenosis 
by insisting that Jesus be understood in the 
light of the New Testament, which was ad- 
mittedly written after the fact, and by re- 
fusing to construct a life of Christ is at the 
least refreshing in our day of new quests for 
the historical Jesus (IV, 2, 248). His com- 
bining the prophetic and kingly offices of 
Christ under the theme of Christ as xjjqv§ is 
interesting and imaginative (IV, 2, 154 ff.). 
His exposition of the centrality of the cross 
in the synoptics and John as well as in Paul 
is to be greatly appreciated. His constant 
refrain on the security and assurance which 
all believers have in Christ is both comfort- 
ing and strengthening. His analysis of Num. 
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13—14, under the theme “Be Careful for 
Nothing,” is probably the most masterful dis- 
cussion in the entire book. And all this is to 
mention only a few of the splendid features 
of this book. But we must proceed to a more 
specific evaluation of the contents of the 
volume. My present remarks fall under four 
headings. 
1. Barth’s Christology 


The Christology of Karl Barth may be 
understood and evaluated best by studying 
first his own assessment of the older classical 
Protestant (as well as patristic) Christology 
and then proceeding to examine his own 
views. This is fair to him, for the older 
Christology is the very terminus from which 
he evokes his own ideas on the subject. 

Oriented in the classical Reformed tradi- 
tion, Barth adheres closely to this older 
terminology, directing his discussion, for in- 
stance, under the headings of the two natures 
of Christ and the two states of Christ. How- 
ever, as he says, he has left even Reformed 
Christology far behind (IV, 2, 106). Barth 
says that in any Christological discussion 
precedence must be given to the doctrine of 
the wnio hypostatica over that of the com- 
munio naturarum. This is to favor the Re- 
formed over the Lutheran approach. But is 
this the Lutheran approach? That the Lv- 
therans were concerned with the communio 
naturarum is due only to their desire to take 
seriously the unio personalis and its impli- 
cations. Lutheran theology has always rightly 
stressed a thorough study and classification 
of the so-called propositiones personales 
(i.e., Scripture statements regarding the per- 
son and work of Christ). It is from these 
statements, properly classified, that we learn 
our Christology, not from our own thoughts 
of what the personal union ought to mean. 
Reformed theology, with its doctrine of di- 
vine sovereignty and incommunicable attri- 
butes, has not seriously made this study, and 
at this point Barth too falls down, although 
he has carefully studied the Lutheran formu- 
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lations and generously concedes that the Lu- 
theran efforts in this direction have been 
“noble.” 

Concerning the three classifications (gen- 
era) of the communication of attributes we 
find Barth, like the old Reformed dogmati- 
cians, adhering to the first (genus idiomati- 
cum). He insists that it was not merely 
“a man called Jesus, who was different from 
God,” who was crucified, dead, and buried, 
but “the Son of God in human essence” 
(IV, 2, 74). However, he seems not to feel 
the full impact of what the fathers called 
istoxoinots by his reluctance to approve such 
statements as “God died” (IV, 2, 76). Such 
statements, Barth feels, are the result of some 
abstract Lutheran doctrine of a communion 
of natures. But this is not the case; they 
conform to plain Biblical statements (cf. 
Acts 3:15; 20:28; 1 Cor. 2:8; 1 John 1:7), 
and they result from the personal union, 
from the idtoroinois, the “appropriation” by 
the Logos of human nature. 

The second Lutheran classification (genus 
maiestaticum) of the communication of attri- 
butes is rejected by Barth, not, however, 
before he has betrayed his misunderstanding 
of what was meant. For instance, he says 
that Lutheranism ascribed a// the divine 
predicates to the human nature of Christ 
(IV, 2, 79). This is a false allegation. How 
could anyone attribute, let us say, eternity 
to the human nature, which obviously had 
a beginning in time? When he goes on to 
ask whether this second classification does 
not involve “either a deification of the crea- 
ture or a humanization of the Creator or 
both?” he is basing such a false conclusion 
on his former dictum simpliciter that in the 
Lutheran view all the divine attributes are 
communicated to the human nature of Christ. 

Barth’s real dislike of the genus maiesta- 
ticum rests upon this, that, in spite of the 
careful Lutheran qualification that the com- 
munication pertains only to the human nature 
of Christ in the concrete (Barth does not 





bother to explain this qualification clearly), 
the door is opened to a dangerous anthro- 
pology (IV, 2, 82). He says, “If the supreme 
achievement of Christology, its final word 
{my emphasis}, is the apotheosised flesh of 
Jesus Christ, omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient, deserving of our worship, is it 
not merely a hard shell which conceals the 
sweet kernel of the divinity of humanity as 
a whole and, as such, a shell which we can 
confidently discard and throw away once it 
has performed this service?” Even the cari- 
cature which makes up the premise of this 
syllogism will not yield the conclusion he 
offers. However, Barth is so captivated by 
his conclusion here that he proceeds to make 
Lutheran Christology responsible directly for 
the Hegelian and Biedermannian unity be- 
tween the absolute and the finite spirit. 


It is quite clear where the fault lies in 
Barth’s entire discussion. He never seriously 
considers the passages which speak of divine 
attributes and glory being communicated to 
Christ’s humanity. Of Matt. 28:18 he calmly 
says that the “power in heaven and earth” 
is not “given” to the human nature, but to 
Christ, the Son of God. Commenting on 
Col. 2:9 he asks whether a temple (Christ’s 
human nature), if deified, does not cease to 
be a temple. But it requires more than 
clever rationalistic questions to break down 
the implication of such a passage. Barth 
speaks as though the passage offers no more 
than an analogy of a dwelling place, that 
God is in this man somehow. The signifi- 
cance of the cmpatix@s (“bodily”) has some- 
how eluded him. 


Again in typical Reformed fashion Barth 
gives lip service to the third genus of the 
communion of attributes (genus apotelesma- 
ticum), viz., that all the redemptive acts of 
Christ are carried out by the person, each 
nature in union doing what is proper to it 
in every given case. “In the existence of 
this man,” he says, “we have to reckon with 
the identity of His action as a true man 
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with the action of the true God” (IV, 2, 99). 
Although he makes other statements which 
seem weaker than the above we would not 
wish to criticize him unduly. 


Throughout the above discussion it would 
appear that Barth is following Reformed 
Christology rather closely. In every case of 
differences he will side with the Reformed 
against the Lutherans. However, he wants 
to be known as one who goes beyond the 
old Reformed Christology. That he has 
broken with Reformed Christology is seen 
on a number of counts. We find him re- 
jecting the traditional distinction between 
the wnitio and unio, for there is no difference 
between being and act to him (IV, 2, 113). 
He says he wants a more dynamic concept 
of Christ, who was and is and will be 
(IV, 2, 114). 


Again we find him teaching a doctrine of 
the two “states” of Christ which is quite 
novel. He merges the humiliation and exal- 
tation of Christ, denying that there is any 
time sequence involved —and he states his 
thesis with tiresome repetition (IV, 2, 72; 
108; 110; 132; 294; 299; 354; cf. IV, 1, 
131—132). To him the humiliation of the 
Son of God és the exaltation of the Son of 
man. His entire present volume is built on 
this structure. All traditional theology, fol- 
lowing the clear implication of the c 
G&vdownxos of Phil. 2:7, made the subject of 
both exinanition and exaltation the human 
nature of Christ in the concrete. Barth is 
at pains to say that it is God who is humil- 
iated, a strange conclusion in view of the 
above noted denunciation of Lutheranism 
for bringing God and man together. Hence 
holding to a dynamic wnio against a static 
once-for-all wnitio he makes humiliation and 
exaltation concomitants. Traditional theology 
spoke of the Logos assuming a human nature 
as a condescension; to Barth this is the 
humiliation. “The humiliation of the Son 
by the assumption of human essence is His 
becoming man” (IV, 2, 72). “Humanity is 


exalted in Him by the humiliation of the 
Godhead” (IV, 2, 72). 


2. The Relevancy of the Christ Event 


Barth has great trouble making the events 
of Christmas and Easter contemporary and 
meaningful. He seems to solve the “problem” 
in the following way. The saving Christ 
event (incarnation) may be viewed either in 
its primary character (ontic character) as 
the incarnation itself or in its secondary 
character (noetic character) as the revelation 
and knowledge of it. The ontic and noetic 
character of the Christ event are not iden- 
tical, but “there can be no doubt that we 
have here the characters of one and the same 
fact, His ontic character being reflected in 
a noetic” (IV, 2, 122). 


How, then, may the Christ event be ap- 
propriated by me today? By revelation which 
is a character of the event itself. Not by any 
witness or formulation through tradition, 
Christ, or the Bible. Somehow the “basic 
text” — which is Christ-—— makes its impact 
upon me, but not with a result that I can 
ever control my knowledge of this fact 
(IV, 2, 124). I can know that the fact is 
revealed to me and know it “with self- 
grounded certainty which corresponds to its 
self-grounded being and occurrence.” But — 
and here is the qualification—this knowl- 
edge cannot be transmitted. Here is the 
source of all Barth’s difficulty in making the 
Christ event relevant. To him revelation is 
only the incarnation with its noetic character. 
There is no revelatory kerygma, no means 
of grace, which may bring this Christ and 
His benefits to modern man. Hence the 
impossible conclusion: “We can and must 
act as those who know. But we must not 
claim to be those who know.” Barth decries 
any doctrine of an inner light, but really is 
there any other way open to him? These 
difficulties and barriers we would hurdle by 
saying simply that the Gospel is a revelation 
of God which makes Christ contemporaneous 
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with everyone whom it brings to faith in 
Christ. 

When Barth speaks of our appropriation 
of Christ he is at his best. His consistent 
monergism never fails to shine through every 
discussion and to comfort the reader. God 
alone is His own Truth, and the door to 
Him can only be opened from the inside 
(IV, 2, 297). “A man can be a Christian 
only when he cannot be it of himself” (IV, 
2, 308). Man is sleeping a sleep of death, 
and only God can awaken him. Even though 
all this does not exclude the involvement 
of man, “of his inner and outer forces, of 
his whole heart and soul and mind” — other- 
wise it would not be Ais awakening — still it 
is God who sets all these factors in motion 
“in the meaning and direction He has ap- 
pointed” (IV, 2, 556—7). 


But there is always a sovereign Calvinistic 
immediacy associated with all of Barth’s dis- 
cussions on this subject. There is a sub- 
suming of the organic principle of theology 
under the material principle (IV, 2, 126). 
There is a reducing of the causes of our 
conversion to only one, the Holy Spirit 
(IV, 2, 128). One is more than once 
tempted to feel that Barth’s style of moner- 
gism tends to make man’s faith, conversion 
and quickening, less than it is. He asks, 
Of whom are we thinking when we speak of 
man’s conversion? And the answer is Christ. 
He is the origin and basis of the conversion 
of the many (IV, 2, 582). Only referring 
indirectly to ourselves can we speak of being 
converted, repenting, being in a state of 
mortificatio and vivificatio. This is all wrong. 
These activities involve us individually. The 
dangerous extent of Barth’s objectivism is 
brought out clearly in the following quota- 
tion, “What are we with our little conversion, 
our little repentance and reviving, our little 
ending and new beginning, our changed 
lives, whether we experience them in the 
wilderness, or the cloister, or at the very 
least at Caux? How feeble is the relationship, 
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even in the best of cases, between the great 
categories in which the conversion of man 
is described in the New Testament and the 
corresponding event in our own inner and 
outer life!” But certainly there is never 
anything little about my conversion, or re- 
pentance, and that simply because (as Barth 
affirms) this is all wrought by God in me. 
How different Barth’s words sound from 
Luther’s classic statement, “When God cre- 
ates faith in a man, it is certainly as great 
a work as if He were creating heaven and 
earth” (WA 12, 270). 


Barth’s extreme objectivism in dealing 
with the Christ event provokes another far- 
reaching consequence: inasmuch as we are all 
in Him, we know ourselves only in Him. 
This might not sound so surprising or un- 
orthodox, were we only to read statements 
like the following: “The greater the concen- 
tration with which we look at Him, the better 
will be the knowledge that we have of our- 
selves” (IV, 2, 269). But Barth goes further 
than this simple and correct Biblical em- 
phasis. It is his conviction that Jesus Christ 
is the one true man, and all human beings 
have their being by virtue of this fact (IV, 
2, 280). One immediately sees the difficulty 
here. There is no primeval man (IV, 2, 
490), no state of integrity before the Fall. 
But the Christological difficulties are more 
serious than the anthropological. To Barth 
man as a sinner in his fallenness is not 
a genuine (wahrhaftig) man; to be genuine, 
man must be free, must be in the state of 
non posse peccare (1V, 2, 495). Thus only 
Christ is truly man. “This man {Christ} is 
the man—and only He properly speaking” 
(KD III, 2, 49). Christ in His incarnation 
did not assume a human nature that was 
already there. Rather human nature has its 
essence by virtue of the fact that it shares 
in His nature. “It is not He who is to share 
in the human essence, but the human essence 
is to share in Him” (KD III, 2, 69). Here 
we have a recapitulation theory with a ven- 
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geance (Barth might call it supralapsarian- 
ism) —Christ is not the second Adam, but 
the first man, the genuine man. Incarnation 
is logically prior not only to the Fall (which 
does not take sin quite seriously) but also 
to creation. It should hardly be necessary to 
refute this view. Paul says in Rom. 8:3 that 
God sent His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh (év époimpatt cagxds cuagtias), ie, 
human nature — already existent human na- 
ture — weakened by sin. One cannot but 
marvel that Barth, who is so insistent against 
docetism, can maintain the position he does 
at this point. 
3. Ordo Salutis 

Like many modern theologians Barth finds 
fault with the older Protestant dogmatics for 
working out an ordo salutis in their discus- 
sions of sanctification in the broad sense. 
In this he is justified, for these ordines be- 
come very long and involved and invariably 
differ from theologian to theologian. But he 
is wrong when he says that for the most part 
this ordo salutis was thought of as a tem- 
poral sequence or as a “series of different 
divine actions” (IV, 2, 502 ff.). No Lu- 
theran theologian until the time of Pietism 
taught such a thing. They simply found that 
they had to speak about single divine acts 
from different points of reference just as 
Scripture does. The ordo for them was 
simply the attempt to discuss soteriology in 
an orderly manner. Such a procedure was 
perfectly justifiable, and it is really quite 
doubtful if anyone can discuss soteriology 
without resorting to some ordo. It is only 
when unscriptural distinctions are drawn 
between themes and concepts, when inter- 
changeable themes and concepts are disso- 
ciated, when the Christological basis is ig- 
nored, when causal or chronological nexus 
between concepts is insinuated (thus result- 
ing in synergism or some other heresy), or 
when psychological pragmatics (which Barth 
rightly deplores) are brought into the pic- 
ture, that the discussion of the “one event 
of salvation” becomes pernicious. Actually 
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Barth himself operates with an ordo: justi- 
fication, sanctification, the call to discipleship, 
conversion (repentance), good works, the 
cross. And he does so because all these 
things are obviously not the same, and yet 
all pertain to the work of the Spirit of God 
and are concomitant; and Barth must speak 
about one thing at a time. This was all that 
the older Lutherans and Calvinists wanted 
to do. Frankly, I believe that Barth’s ordo 
is rather well chosen in that it considers 
subsidiary concepts under a few basic ones 
and is not too complicated. 


4. Barth’s Dialectics 


Nowhere does Barth’s difficult dialectics 
come into view more clearly than in this 
Christological discussion. Thus the humilia- 
tion of the Son of God is the exaltation of 
the Son of man, God’s revelation is also His 
hiddenness, God is what God does (I, 1, 
426), the Christian has come into being and 
is in the process of becoming (IV, 2, 307), 
the Christian is both in the flesh and in the 
spirit (IV, 2, 497), man’s atonement is 
man’s conversion. Now some of this dia- 
lectics has some Biblical basis, but there can 
be no doubt that much of this fusion of 
concepts is unbiblical and is due either to 
a delight in paradox or more likely to 
Barth’s apparent dislike of any status and 
his affection for the dynamic. Whatever the 
reason be, it makes Barth’s dogmatics ex- 
ceedingly difficult to read and get straight 
in one’s mind, and that particularly because 
he has begun his discussions with accepted 
ecclesiastical terminology and then given old 
terms a new sense. R. PREUS 


LUTHERANS IN NORTH AMERICA 


(Statistics by the News Bureau of the 
National Lutheran Council) 
Lutheran churches in North America had 
8,313,848 baptized members at the end of 
1959, and for the first time their combined 
membership in the United States alone sur- 
passed the eight-million mark. 
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The Lutheran bodies reported 8,054,417 
members in the United States and 259,431 
members for their affiliated groups in Can- 
ada, according to the annual statistical sum- 
mary issued by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. The figures were compiled by Miss Helen 
M. Knubel, secretary of research and statistics 
in the Council’s Division of Public Relations. 

The total represents a gain of 223,805 
members, or 2.8 per cent, during 1959 — 
214,523 in the U.S. and 9,282 in Canada. 
The percentage of increase varies only slightly 
from the average gain over the past decade. 

Comprising the third largest Protestant 
denominational grouping in America, the 
Lutheran churches are exceeded in numbers 
only by the Baptists and the Methodists. 

The council’s summary is based on statis- 
tics supplied by 16 Lutheran church bodies, 
plus the Negro Missions conducted by four 
groups associated in the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. Fourteen of the bodies recorded 
increases in membership, and two reported 
no change. All submitted reports this year. 

The eight bodies that participate in the 
National Lutheran Council — United, Evan- 
gelical, American, Augustana, Lutheran Free, 
United Evangelical, Suomi Synod, and Amer- 
ican Evangelical — have 5,483,373 baptized 
members. The Synodical Conference — con- 
sisting of the Missouri Synod, Wisconsin 
Synod, Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches, and Evangelical Lutheran Synod, 
with Negro Missions — has 2,803,992 mem- 
bers. Four independent bodies — National 
Evangelical, Finnish Apostolic, Lutheran 
Brethren, and Eielsen Synod —total 26,483 
members. 

The gain in baptized membership of 
223,805 in 1959, distributed among the 
17,958 congregations, marks an average in- 
crease of 12.4 new members per local church, 
which has been about the average for the 
past ten years. 

Confirmed or adult membership advanced 
by 107,742 to a grand total of 5,452,826, 
a gain of 2 per cent. This would indicate an 


average accession of 6 adult members per 
congregation in 1959 or 1.2 less than the 
previous year. 

For the 15th consecutive year the highest 
numerical increase was made by The Lv- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, and among 
the major bodies it also showed for the 
second year in a row the greatest gain on 
a percentage basis. The synod added 72,185 
baptized members, or 3.1 per cent, to boost 
its total membership to 2,387,292. Over 
the past 15 years it has added 946,921 mem- 
bers, an average of 63,128 annually. The 
Missouri Synod is the second largest Lu- 
theran body in America and one of four 
with more than a million members. 

The top-ranking United Lutheran Church 
in America reported a net increase of 
37,220, or 1.5 per cent, for a total of 
2,477,012 members. The third-place Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church gained 33,522, or 
3 per cent, to 1,152,643. The American 
Lutheran Church, fourth largest, added 
29,203, or 2.9 per cent, to 1,034,377. 

The greatest gain percentagewise of any 
body, regardless of size, was registered by 
the Church of the Lutheran Brethren. It 
showed an increase of 1,161 or 24 per cent 
to 6,006 members. Next highest was the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod with 
a gain of 27,643, or 8 per cent, to 374,433. 

Both the Lutheran Brethren and Wiscon- 
sin Synod changed statisticians during the 
past year, and lacking any other explanation, 
possible revision of reporting methods may 
be the chief reason for the unusual growth 
of these bodies. 

Far above the average also was the in- 
crease reported for the Negro Missions spon- 
sored by the Synodical Conference. The 
missions showed a gain of 556 members, or 
7.5 per cent, and now have 7,999 members. 

Other gains were reported as follows: 

Augustana Lutheran Church, 14,273, or 
2.4 per cent, to 605,380; Lutheran Free 
Church, 3,348, or 4.2 per cent, to 83,596; 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 3,117, 
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or 4.6 per cent, to 70,149; American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, 381, or 1.6 per 
cent, to 23,952; Evangelical (formerly Nor- 
wegian) Lutheran Synod, 298, or 2.1 per 
cent, to 14,302; Suomi Synod, 301, or 0.8 
per cent, to 36,264; National Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 562, or 5.4 per cent, to 
10,976; the Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches (formerly Slovak Church), 35, or 
0.2 per cent, to 19,966. 

The Eielsen Synod reported 1,500 mem- 
bers and the Finnish Apostolic Church 8,001 
members, both the same as the previous year. 
The latter body stated that no census had 
been taken by the denomination since 1953. 

In the field of parish education the 
churches enrolled a record total of 4,041,907 
pupils, 203,508 more than in 1958. Sunday 
schools gained 105,315 pupils, vacation Bible 
schools 91,057, released time schools 919, 
and parochial schools 6,217. 

Sunday schools had 2,662,058 pupils in 
17,957 schools served by 317,047 teachers: 
vacation Bible schools had 1,082,222 pupils 
in 11,807 schools with 107,925 teachers; 
released-time schools had 119,488 pupils in 
1,981 schools with 8,166 teachers; and paro- 
chial schools had 178,139 pupils in 1,696 
schools with 6,359 teachers. 

Most of the parochial or Christian day 
schools are conducted by The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, with 1,284. The 
Wisconsin Synod has 219 schools, the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church 90, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 38, the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod 15, the National Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 4, the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 3, the Synod of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches and the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church 2 each, and the Eielsen 
Synod 1. Last year the United Lutheran 
Church in America listed ten such schools, 
but this year reported that no figures were 
available. 

The number of ordained Lutheran pastors 
rose to 18,423, an increase of 454 over 1958. 
Of these 13,557, or 262 more than the 
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previous year, were serving in pastorates dur- 
ing 1959. 

A striking upswing was reported in the 
number of both congregations and preaching 
places. Congregations totaled 17,958, a net 
gain of 244 compared with only two in 
1958. Preaching places, which decreased 
by 12 in 1958, showed an increase of 345 
and now number 745. 

Property valuation neared the $2 billion- 
mark with an increase of $188,997,032, 
or 10.6 per cent, to a grand total of 
$1,973,929,663. Of the latter amount, 
18.1 per cent represented indebtedness, which 
increased by $51,734,100, or 16.9 per cent, 
te a total of $357,770,027. In 1945 church 
debts amounted to $14,656,131. 

In congregational finances a sharp down- 
ward trend was reported in both local ex- 
penses and benevolences. Expenditures by 
the churches for their own activities in- 
creased by only $6,708,706, compared to 
over $19 million in 1958, to a total of 
$319,904,084. Contributions to church work 
at large showed a gain of only $1,313,370, 
compared with nearly $6 million the previous 
year, and reached $77,570,346. Total ex- 
penditures 2mounted to $397,474,475, a gain 
of $8,022,121 over 1958 but far below the 
increase of $25,622,683 in that year. 

A separate compilation of statistics for the 
Lutheran churches in Canada, included in the 
foregoing figures, revealed that Canada has 
259,431 baptized members and 163,125 con- 
firmed or adult members. They are served 
by 1,059 congregations and 87 preaching 
places. The clerical roll consists of 676 pas- 
tors, of whom 539 are serving congregations. 

Property of the Canadian Lutheran 
churches, which are all affiliated with par- 
ent bodies in the United States, is valued 


at $38,750,528, with indebtedness of 
$8,311,880. 
During 1959 the churches devoted 


$6,241,926 to local expenses and $1,594,981 
to church work at large. Total expenditures 
amounted to $7,836,907. 
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STATISTICS FOR 1959: 
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Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels, Second Series 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 5:1-9 


One of our most vital concerns is the state 
of our health. We put an enormous amount 
of energy and resources into this concern. 
Christians have too often forgotten this vital 
concern and turned this whole area of life 
over to the healing professions. They have 
forgotten that “sickness and health’ are 
closely related issues of life. Our Lord Jesus 
did not make this mistake. The Holy Bible 
does not ignore this concern. Today’s text 
shows us that Jesus, the divine Redeemer, has 
power to heal sickness as well as to forgive 
sin. The topic for today is 


Sickness and Sin 
I. Sickness is clearly related to sin 


A. Sickness is clearly related to sin. There 
is one all-pervading force of evil in the 
world. It includes sickness as well as what 
we usually think of when we speak of “sin.” 
Sicknesses are among the “wiles of the devil” 
(Eph. 6:10 — today’s Epistle). Cp. the Book 
of Job. In John 5:14 Jesus’ first words to 
the healed man after this miracle were “Sin 
Cp. Mark 2:5, Jesus’ first words 
to the paralytic lowered through the roof. 
Modern psychiatrists have been forced to 
recognize the relationship between sickness 
and sin. The tragedy of suicide usually 
clearly illustrates it. 

B. Sickness is the result of sin. The 
Bible’s first mention of pain comes in God’s 
curse upon man after the original fall into 
sin (Gen.3:16). Cp. Old Testament inci- 
dents in which God directly punished sin 
with sickness; St. Paul’s strange association 
of illness with the rejection of the incarna- 
tion and the real presence (1 Cor. 11:29, 


no more.” 
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30). In the General Confession we admit 
that we deserve “temporal” as well as “eter- 
nal” punishment for our sin (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, p. 16). Nevertheless, be careful 
about associating specific illnesses with spe- 
cific sins (John 9:1-3). The amount and 
kind of evil in a person’s life, including 
sickness, is usually a mystery. We can’t say 
that the man of the text was sick for 38 years 
because he had been an especially terrible 
sinner in his youth. 


C. Sin is the worst sickness. We can, in 
a real sense, call sin the most total sickness. 
Hymn 149:2 speaks of sin as an “infection” 
and refers to the “leprosy of sin.” The Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. II, calls original sin 
a “disease.” Define sin. It is a total dis- 
ruption of God’s good creation, not merely 
a series of separate “naughty deeds.” It in- 
volves body, mind, and soul. The sickness 
of a person born an idiot does not consist 
merely in surface symptoms, such as the in- 
ability to form connected speech or to avoid 
the common dangers of life. It reaches far 
below to a tragically undeveloped brain. Sin 
is the most basic sickness. In Is. 1:5, 6, the 
prophet defines sin in terms of bodily sick- 
ness. 

D. Sickness and sin both are the concern 
of the divine Redeemer. Cp. Jesus’ many 
miracles of healing, also His frequent asso- 
ciation of sickness and sin. List a few of 
these for the worshipers. Today’s text is 
a typical example. Jesus’ life clearly shows 
the relationship between sickness and sin. 


II. Jesus, the divine Redeemer, has power to 
heal sickness as well as to forgive sin 
A. Jesus died on the cross to solve the 

evil of sickness for us as well as other mani- 

festations of sin. Jesus grappled with and 
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made atonement for the total sickness of sin 
on the cross. Perhaps this explains in part 
the mystery of God’s choice of an incarnation 
and the pain of a physical crucifixion for His 
only-begotten Son. The key passage is 
Is.53:5: “Upon Him was the chastisement 
that made us whole, and with His stripes we 
are healed.” (RSV) 

B. Jesus can heal sickness. We believe 
v.9 of the text. Christ still performs mir- 
acles of healing though He often uses “nat- 
ural” channels for His miraculous power, 
such as doctors, medicines, surgery, etc. How- 
ever, He can still and sometimes does operate 
above and beyond these normal channels. 
Cp. the pastor’s sickroom experiences with 
prayer. That people like Oral Roberts have 
distorted and exploited prayer for divine 
healing is no reason why we should neglect 
this grace. (James 5:13-15) 

C. Jesus can forgive sin. The positive 
connection between healing and forgiveness 
is just as close as the negative connection 
between sickness and sin (James 5:15). The 
church must neglect neither prayer for heal- 
ing nor the absolution. We must know that 
Christ operates with His power in both in- 
stances. 

D. Jesus can make the whole person 
whole. The church should follow Jesus in 
her concern for the whole person. The phys- 
ical expression of Christ’s total sacrifice in 
the crucifixion given us in the blessed Sac- 
tament ties us into this truth. We receive 
the body and blood of a Savior who gave 
His body and blood out of a concern for 
our whole person. (Rev. 22:2; Ps. 103:1-3) 

E. Only the baptized, forgiven, and be- 
lieving child of God is really a healthy 
person. This thesis is derived from today’s 
text, and this entire subject as treated in 
the Holy Bible. Real health must include 
a healthy faith. This total health is a constant 
goal and ideal for the Christian struggling 
in an imperfect world. Christ in His risen 
and glorified body after Easter encourages us 
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to know that perfect health will be ours by 
that Christ, who was the “First Fruit” of 
our redemption. 

Delmar, N. Y. HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY LUKE 8:27-39 


(This is a long text, but a neat one; actually 
vv. 26 and 40 also belong to it. In this wealth 
of detail it is important to keep the audience 
on a main track. The Gospel for the day might 
suggest the accent on the greatness of the thanks- 
giving of the person who has been rescued. 
Taking the cue from the “fellowship of the 
Gospel” of the Epistle, this outline stresses the 
rescued sharing in the act of rescue. Vv. 37—40 
may be read from the pulpit.) 


This colorful story describes 


The Chain Reaction of Rescue 


The Christian church is the company of 
rescued people; the word for “church” ety- 
mologically meant an assembly called out of 
the surrounding mass. The rescuer is Jesus, 
“for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” His rescue operates through a chain 
reaction; let us learn today to take our 
place in it. 


I. Christ rescues 


A. The text dramatizes the dreadful estate 
of the lost: forsaken, having devils, without 
clothes, dwelling among the tombs. So were 
we all once. So we find ourselves willing to 
be again, too often (1 John 2:15-17; Gal. 
S07): 

B. Jesus rescues. The devils recognized 
Him before the people did (v.28). Jesus 
rescues from their bondage, their affinity for 
human beings (v.31). By Jesus God rescues 
His people from the kingdom of the devil 
and puts them into the kingdom of His Son. 
(Col. 1:13) 


C. Christ rescued in the days of His flesh, 
text; climaxing His work on the cross, Him- 
self bruised and dead, that He might give 
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life; manacled in death that we too might die 
to sin and rise with Him. (Rom.6: 3 ff.) 


Il. Christ rescues for witness 

A. Christ’s rescue works a change, and 
this change means that the changed man wit- 
nesses. Over and over again a thing happens 
which people can see (vv. 34, 36,38). The 
witness is not merely that a change occurred 
but also that God did it. (V.39; Luke 24: 
44-48) 

B. This witness results in contrasting after- 
effects. Some reject with fear, others rejoice, 
and still others rejoicing tell the story on 
(text; 2 Cor. 2:14-17). For God Himself is 
speaking to the world through it. (John 
16:7-13) 

C. We tend to slight our witness because 
the initial rescue pales. Hence to keep the 
witness fresh we have to keep on remem- 
bering Him who rescued and the rescue 
which He made good in us. The rescued 
person wanted to go along (v.38). We seek 
to help one another remember; “this do in 
remembrance of Me.” 


III. Christ rescues for the fellowship 
of witness 

A. Jesus did not leave the rescued man to 
withdraw into an elite of the rescued, but 
He sent him back into his own house and 
city. (V.39) 

B. Again: what we tell in our own house 
and city is never merely: “I no longer live 
in a tomb; I now wear clothing; I now have 
no devil.” But we say, “Look what God has 
done to me!” This means refreshing again 
and again God’s act of grace within us 
through which He does His great work; 
“comfort one another with these things.” 

C. Where our telling is brisk and we are 
vivid signals of the great deed of God in 
rescuing us, the neighborhood and country- 
side gets stirred up. “He published through- 
out the whole city” (v.39). When Jesus 
got to the other side of the lake again, the 
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word that had rocked the Gadarenes (v. 37) 
had now turned the people of Capernaum 
into a welcoming community (v.40). In 
God’s scheme the Gospel is the lifeline of 
rescue, and the Gospel is to fall on open 
ears, people who are waiting. But they are 
to be conditioned to this waiting and listen- 
ing — by us who show that we have been 
rescued. 

Have you been rescued? Already in this 
service you have said a number of times that 
you have been. Are you ready to say it when 
you get out of that door? The rescued mari- 
ner may look spent, beaten, wearied, but he 
is thankful to the rescuer and anxious that 
his sodden companion find the lifeline too. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 

St. Louis, Mo. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY JOHN 7:1-13 
“I would die for you” is the greatest ex- 
pression of love. Our Lord Himself said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John 15:13). Confirmation pledge: “suffer 
all, even death, rather than... .” What about 
the challenge to die? Are we prepared for it? 
Is it always the best? Does the Christian life 
embrace other things, not so dramatic, but 
just as necessary? 


A Time to Die—and a Time to Live 
I. Accept the responsibility to die for God 


A. The Savior was ready to die for man 
when the time came. 


1. He drew the hatred of the world for 
preaching and living righteously (v. 7). 
Dying, in the Christian sense, is always asso- 
ciated with the world’s hatred . . . un- 
deserved hatred (John 15:18 ff.; 1 Peter 
2:20 ff.). World cannot accept righteous- 
ness. Hatred despises, rejects, persecutes, 
kills, e.g., a high school or college student 
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who attempts to be righteous; hatred by 
“world,” sometimes even by “Christian” 
society. 

2. He gladly laid down His life at the 
time as a redemptive act. This was an act 
of the Lord’s will. “He set His face to go 
up to Jerusalem. . . . No man takes My life 
from Me, I lay it down.” To Pilate: “No 
power at all unless given you from above.” 
His determination at Gethsemane, at Calvary. 
All of this “when the fullness of the time 
was come.” 

B. God may call on His people to suffer 
martyrdom. 

1. It may not be cowardice to try to avoid 
martyrdom (v. i3). Were these people 
cowards? Many of them were not committed 
to Christ. Only a committed person can 
suffer martyrdom sincerely. Was anything to 
be gained by martyrdom just then? If so, 
what? Fear is not an admirable quality at 
any time, but needless and heedless death is 
no virtue either. 

2. Testimony of lips and life may demand 
martyrdom. This was true in the life of most 
of the apostles; early Christians. Modern 
martyrs during World War II and presently. 
Prospect for martyrdom of American Chris- 
tians is dim presently. We may not be called 
on for this kind of testimony. Are we ready? 
Story of early church father. A student asked 
him if he had faith enough to die for Christ. 
Next day, after night of prayer and self- 
examination, the answer came: “No; but 
God isn’t asking me to die for Him today. 
If tomorrow He does, tomorrow He will 
supply the faith and strength so that I can.” 


Il. Accept the responsibility to live for God 


A. Our Lord accepted the responsibility 
to live for God. 


1. He placed value on the work He was 
doing and worked tirelessly to perform it 
(v.1). “I must work the works of Him 
who sent Me.” He traveled, taught, worked, 
tirelessly and zealously. 





2. He placed value on His life and did 
not endanger it needlessly (vv. 1,4,10). On 
a number of occasions our Lord preserved 
His life and escaped from His persecutors. 
Even for a good purpose (to prove His 
Messiahship) He counted the cost. This was 
not cowardice. He was living for God and 
for us. His time was not come for death. 
For this reason He went secretly to Jerusalem. 


B. God has placed a responsibility on us 
to live for Him. 

1. Seize every opportunity to learn of God 
(vv. 3-5). Instead of sending Him away, His 
brethren should have listened and learned. 
Part of living for God is learning of God: 
means of grace, Bible classes, teaching others. 


2. Seize every opportunity to testify of 
Christ (vv. 6, 7,12). Our time is always 
here for all these things, especially to follow 
Christ. “Now is the accepted time” also to 
testify of Him. Those who were persuaded 
of Christ testified of Him. The Lord directs 
His family to do this. 


3. Seize every opportunity to worship God 
(v.8). Jesus encouraged their worship on 
this occasion. They were to go even though 
He said He would not accompany them. 

Conclusion: God supplies power by the 
indwelling Christ to live and die for Him. 
We are not always called upon to die for 
Him, but we are to live for Him. This time 
is always here. Sometimes not as dramatic, 
but always necessary to live for God. This 
is our mission today. 


Wheat Ridge, Colo. EDWARD MAY 


THANKSGIVING DAY Rae 6464 

It may seem strange on the Day of Thanks- 
giving to have a sermon text on almsgiving. 
It seems almost like a preacher’s trick to get 
in yet another money sermon by dragging in 
this text by the hair on a day when Thanks- 
giving is observed in an effulgence of food, 
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football, and family get-togethers. Even the 
Sermon on the Mount should not cover every 
occasion. People really expect a predictable 
sermon on why we ought to be thankful 
because we never had it so good, plus 
a warning to be properly thankful lest the 
Communists come and take it away. The 
only tangible token of giving at Thanks- 
giving is the reminder of the undernourished, 
the displaced, and the underprivileged by 
Lutheran World Relief, which garners much 
of its budget of mercy on this day. Some 
congregations also use this day to get con- 
tributions for a “poor fund,” or if they are 
properly organized according to synodical 
specifications, for their more dignified and 
euphemistic “welfare committee.” But this 
text talks point-blank about giving, without 
even the note of thanks. It assumes that the 
hearers are already givers, that they do not 
need additional appeals or motivation, and 
that their greatest danger is smugness and 
showiness in their giving. At least, that 
seemed to be the kind of audience to which 
Jesus first addressed these words. What kind 
hears them today, when the preacher (and 
financial officers) find the problem to be 
getting more money rather than toning down 
the generous givers? 


The Giving of Thanks 


I. “Beware of practicing your piety before 
men” (v.1) 


A. The important qualifying phrase “in 
order to be seen by them.” There is nothing 
wrong in practicing our piety before men. 
This can be a Christian witness. But there 
is something wrong in piety for effect. There 
is always a suspicion of hypocrisy when one 
makes too much of his religion. The man 
who makes much of how humble he is 
is probably proud. The one who boasts of 
his great faith is probably talking loud to 
cover up a basic inadequacy of faith. The 
mother who reminds her children how much 
she sacrificed for them probably fears losing 
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her domination over them. And the over- 
pious man may actually be an Elmer Gantry! 
“The Piety of the Potomac” was the phrase 
used by the political opposition in a skeptical 
reaction to the cabinet’s prayer meetings be- 
fore sessions. Alexander Pope said: 

He who builds a church to God and not to fame 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 


B. Our national Thanksgiving Day is sub- 
ject to the devil’s methodology of corrupting 
a good idea and a laudable tradition into 
a day of national hypocrisy. On this day all 
those who do not thank God are hypocrites, 
and for a change all the hypocrites are not 
in church. But we who are here are also in 
danger of hypocrisy, of practicing our piety 
before men to be seen by them, and of eating 
our Thanksgiving dinner with a certain sense 
of smugness that by simply going to church 
we are doing all that the Lord and the Presi- 
dent require of us. In this light our Lord's 
own text should penetrate and shatter a mere 
pro forma piety on this day. 


Il. The giving of thanks is the giving 
of alms 

A. We celebrate this day because God, our 
Creator and Preserver, has given the neces- 
sities of life to us. It is a day for the cul- 
tivation of appreciation. It is a day to say 
thanks to God and to count our blessings 
instead of telling Him once again what we 
still want. 

B. It is a day when in Christian churches 
we again focus on the cross of Christ as God's 
supreme act of self-giving for the recon- 
ciliation and atonement of the world. 


C. From both of these acts, creation and 
redemption, both the old and the New Testa- 
ment conclude that we should give because 
God gives. This is a consistent Biblical prin- 
ciple. Our giving is a response to God's 
giving. It is not a giving to elicit a response, 
a pat on the back, or a merit. It is simply 
a response on the part of those who have 
fallen into God’s rhythm of love, giving, and 
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sacrifice. This response is motivated by God’s 
great love to us and is prompted by the Holy 
Spirit. It is a sign of sanctification, of God's 
work in us in response to God’s work for us. 

D. Lest this become merely theoretical, 
philosophical, and psychological, we talk 
about alms. 

E. Alms are gifts for the poor. Alms are 
therefore different from regular church con- 
tributions. Alms may be “conscience money.” 
We often give alms to ease our conscience 
for living so well when so many have so 
little to live on. “The poor we have always 
with us,” even in the era of the welfare state. 
The plight of the West Virginia coal miner, 
the Puerto Rican migrant worker, the Negro 
in the black ghettos of our cities, and the 
unbelievable poverty in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and parts of South America 
stings our consciences if we ever turn from 
the TV westerns to documentaries to find out 
what is really happening in the world. The 
wonder is that we are stirred from our com- 
placency to give alms at all. The sure tip-off 
on our attitudes comes in any local welfare 
case, when we tend to want to investigate to 
see if people are “deserving” of our bag of 
groceries or pair of shoes for the kids. If the 
father is an unemployable and shiftless al- 
coholic, watch the alms get shut off in the 
frozen faucet of generosity. And watch how 
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we crow when we do some measly good 
thing which will barely keep a needy family 
with complex problems in food or fuel for 
a week. But this kind of giving is what our 
Lord means by alms. Thanksgiving means 
giving alms to the unworthy and not letting 
your right hand know what the left hand is 
doing, as a sign that we know what it means 
to live under God’s bounty and grace. For 
God gives sunshine and rain to the evil and 
the good without discrimination, and Christ 
died for all, believer and unbeliever alike. 
Who dares to love as God loves, to give as 
God gives, and to save as God saves? Only 
those who have caught the spirit of Christ. 
And those only know how really to celebrate 
Thanksgiving. 

F. So you’ve come to church to give thanks 
today. You haven't given thanks yet. Make 
it a pOint now to go out and give alms — 
to a needy family, to the community chest 
(Luther inaugurated the idea), to Lutheran 
World Relief, to a welfare agency — without 
fanfare or strings attached. Do it with 
a spirit of thankfulness for what God has 
done for you. Don’t let your right hand 
know what your left hand is doing, don’t 
look for praise, and don’t tell anybody 
about it. You'll have the finest Thanks- 
giving ever. 


Chicago, IIl. WAYNE SAFFEN 


Outline on the Old Testament Etsenach Sertes* 


THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
JER. 31:31-34 


Happy New Year! Not premature before 
Jan.1. Mean it sincerely. For this is the 
first day of the church’s New Year! And 
the Scripture before us reminds us there’s 


A New Covenant for the New Year 
I. It’s an astonishing agreement 


See that in the word “Behold!” A big 
word in this chapter. Cf. vv. 27, 28, 38. 


Astonishing promises! Something big is on 
the way. Recall the words of Isaiah to a trem- 
bling, terrified Ahaz (Is.7:14) because of 
his advancing enemies, Syria and Israel. The 
birth of that Baby in Bethlehem should mean 
death for all your fears — fear of God’s wrath 
for your sins, fear of this life’s disasters and 
the next life’s burning torment, fear of death 
and devil and hell. Yes, the word “Behold!” 





* A complete list of the texts of this series 
was given in the July issue, p. 437. 
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is a big Bible word. Tells us something 
astonishing is coming. And that’s why our 
text begins with “Behold!” For this is 
a fantastic agreement. 


II. This is an agreement with a people 
(v3) 

It’s with the “house of Israel and the house 
of Judah.” God deals with the individual as 
a part of the body of believers. That is 
shown by two most prominent New Testa- 
ment pictures of the church — building and 
body. One gets nourishment and stays alive 
as he is in vital fellowship with the church. 


Ill. This is a new agreement 


The old and the new! Best symbolized by 
two mountains. 


A. The old is Sinai. Down God came on 
this mountain in fearful thunder and fire to 
demand from His people so recently released 
from Egypt perfect and perpetual obedience 
as a response to His saving grace. On this 
mountain God gave two stone tablets in- 
scribed with His commands. “Obey these 
laws,” thundered God, “and I will be with 
you and for you. Is it an agreement?” “Yes, 
yes,” shouted all the people. 


B. But they didn’t keep the agreement. 
Even while Moses was getting God’s Law, 
people were busy breaking it. So it was 
throughout the entire 40 years of wilderness 
journeying and later. The people failed to 
live according to the promises and demands 
of the old covenant. 


C. The new covenant was made to fulfill, 
validate, and replace the old covenant. Like 
the first, it was concluded on a mountain, 
not a rugged, towering peak like Sinai but 
a little knoll situated outside Jerusalem and 
called Golgotha. On this mountain 


1. God didn’t come down: He went up — 
in the person of Christ, His Son— onto the 
ugly cross. 


2. God did more than give stone tablets, 
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He gave His only Son, His very life for the 
pardon of our lawlessness. 

3. The earth shook. Sinai trembled at the 
giving of the old covenant. Earth trembling 
at the giving of Christ’s life, and graves of 
many dead saints split open. Of course! 


Christ is “the death of death, our foe!” | 
Rising saints— Good Friday preview of our 


Lord’s own Easter resurrection. 


4. Now do you see the newness of God’s | 


new agreement? On Sinai God gave prom- 
ises and demanded our obedience. On Gol- 
gotha, He actually gave His very life for the 
pardon of our disobedience. That is why 
new agreement works. Depends not on our 
cloudlike and dewlike holiness, here and 
then gone, but solely on God's forgiving 
love; and that is forever. 


IV. This is an agreement with people 
on the move 


A. It was thus with Israel. On the move 
from Egypt to Palestine. 


B. It is thus with us, people on the move. 
We are strangers, pilgrims, foreigners. Can 
always tell a foreigner 

1. By his different speech. Is yours? 

2. By his different dress. Clothes of love 
and holiness. Cf. today’s Epistle. Off with 
night clothes of sin! 


V. In this new agreement, the keeping of 
the Law flows from a new heart (v.33) 


A. Old Law written on lifeless stone. The 
letter of the Law can only produce stone- 
hearted people. 


B. New Law written on hearts of flesh. 
Cf. Ezek. 11:19, 20. Your transplanting took 
place in Baptism. God took out your stony 
heart and gave you a heart of flesh— 
a heart warm with love and beating with 
the eternal life of God and godliness. 

C. Trouble is that a large part of the old 
heart of stone remains with its coldness and 
cruelty. Because of this, great heart of Christ 
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stopped beating on the cross and then revived 
again on Easter. By this death and resurrec- 
tion God forgives the sins that still stem 
from your old stony heart of evil. May your 
faith in that pardon give you the strength 
to put the squeeze just a bit tighter on your 
old evil heart. 


VI. In this agreement, "AY"R° “Not My 
people,” once again became NAX~AY 
“My people you” (v.33; Hos. 2:25) 

A. "297R9. Cf. Hos. 1:8. 

B. 2Y. Nation cast off and disowned by 
God has once again become ‘2Y “My 
people.” 

C. And what does Peter write to us 
(1 Peter 2:10)? If God claims you as His 
own, what else can? Can death, devil, hell, 
sin, suffering? 


VII. In this agreement you shall know God 
(v. 34) 
This knowledge is experience. ‘ 
shall know Me, for I will forgive . . 
will never remember their sin any more.” 


Cf. Jer.9:23,24. Your God is an idol un- 


. they 
. and 
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less He’s the God with deliberate amnesia, 
the God who will not recall your sins. 


VII. This new agreement is sealed in blood 

A. It was thus with the old agreement. 
Blood of an animal over the book of the 
Law and over the bound people (Ex. 23: 
6-8). 

B. So it is in the second agreement. Cf. 
1 Cor.11:25: “blood of the new covenant.” 
In Sacrament you remember Jesus whom 
God forsook on the cross that He might 
never remember your sins. 


IX. This new agreement is forever 

Cf. vv. 35, 36. If you can stop the heav- 
enly bodies from shining or alter their posi- 
tion in the sky, then God will break this 
new agreement. 

With such a covenant, you can stride 
forward into the new year with a fresh 
spring to your walk. For you have a new 
covenant for the new year. 

HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


Richmond Heights, Mo. 
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RELIGION AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Under this heading Dr. E. G. Homrighau- 
sen in Theology Today (July 1960) discusses 
some of the problems suggested by the title. 
He believes that “the possibility of a Roman 
Catholic in the White House must be faced 
sooner or later. The presidency cannot be 
barred forever to a Roman Catholic or a Jew, 
lest they be regarded as second-class citizens.” 
But there is “popular opposition to a Roman 
Catholic president,’ and that is “based upon 
(1) a fear of the growing power of the 
Roman Church in the United States; (2) its 
traditional opinion that it occupy a preferred 
position in a nation where its constituency is 
numerically stronger than other religious 
groups; and (3) its policy of denying liberty 
to religious minorities.” He writes: “A Cath- 
olic president would give that Church great 
prestige; it might also impose the Church's 
ethical positions upon the presidential office. 
While some liberal churchmen of the Roman 
Catholic faith tend to accept the principle of 
religious liberty for all religious groups, the 
vast preponderance of traditional opinion 
still favors the limitation of liberty for mi- 
norities among which the Roman Church is 
the preferred religion. The manifest glori- 
fication of Roman Catholic officials before 
whom the laity bow in respect is something 
quite offensive to non-Catholics. Regardless 
as to how this act of homage may be inter- 
preted, it is a symbol of power [that is] 
concentrated in a manifestly sovereign order 
centered in Rome and which claims for itself 
secular dominion over the state.” Dr. Hom- 
righausen closes his article with these words: 
“They {many people} are especially con- 
cerned about the separation of church and 
state when traditional Catholic doctrine has 
regarded the state as the servant of the 
church.” The article, we believe, describes 
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the misgivings of many voters both fairly 
and conservatively. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


SYNCRETISM AND MONOTHEISTIC FAITH 


The Anglican Theological Review (July 
1960) presents a historical overview of this 
subject arguing that syncretism has always 
existed and that at least certain forms of it 
need not be condemned, e.g., joint prayer 
on special occasions. Thus when a stone seat 
on the Bethlehem Road was dedicated in 
memory of Holman Hunt and his Palestinian 
landscapes, prayer was offered in Hebrew, 
Arabic, English, and Armenian — Christian, 
Jew, and Muslim co-operating. However, the 
impropriety and dangers of such devotional 
syncretism appear already from the different 
expressions which in religious history syn- 
cretism has had: (1) assimilation, current 
already in pagan thought as when Venus was 
identified with Aphrodite; (2) «adaptation, 
when pagan customs were woven into Chris- 
tian celebrations; (3) adoption, e.g., the 
choice of December for Christmas Day, fol- 
lowing the pagan Yuletide; (4) accommo- 
dation, as this is exemplified especially by the 
cultus of the Roman Church, enabling pagans 
to adopt Christianity without giving up their 
own gods and religious practices; (5) ab- 
sorption, as when Islam absorbed into its 
religious system the patriarchs and even 
Jesus; (6) amalgamation, which has no 
reason or excuse for its existence. It reaches 
its me plus ultra in such literary endeavors 
as “The Bible of the World.” The writer 
obviously senses the perils of syncretism 
when, for example, he writes: “Syncretism 
may often spell ‘tragedy.’ Where there is 
little change of values, there is no change 
of heart”; or: “This [amalgation] needs the 
ability to distinguish the things that differ, 
and . . . obviate the more insidious and 
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unforeseen dangers lurking in syncretism. 
Perhaps the main religious problem syner- 
gistically for the monotheistic religions today 
is their own interrelation as in the matter 
of united praying.” 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 

BRIEF ITEMS FROM 

NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The Lutheran, official 
weekly newsmagazine of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, observed its 100th birth- 
day on July 6. 

With more than 200,000 subscribers, the 
periodical has the second largest circulation 
of any Protestant weekly in America. Highest 
is that of the Baptist Standard, published by 
the Baptist General Convention of Texas, 
with over 350,000. Largest circulation of 
a Roman Catholic weekly is believed to be 
that of Our Sunday Visitor, with nearly 
a million. 

Four times The Lutheran has started with 
Vol.1, No.1 —Zin 1860 as The Lutheran, 
Lutheran and Home Journal; in 1861, when 
it was The Lutheran and Missionary (after 
1881 just The Lutheran); in 1896, when it 
became “the official organ of the General 
Council”; and in 1919, when it became the 
periodical of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, organized through merger of the 
General Council, the General Synod, and the 
United Synod of the South. 

The next new beginning—and a new 
Vol. 1, No. 1 —is scheduled for 1963. The 
name The Lutheran has been chosen by The 
Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity for the 
authorized publication of the new 3,100,000- 
member Lutheran Church in America, ex- 
pected to result from merger of the United 
Lutheran Church, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and Suomi Synod. 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff has been editor of 


The Lutheran for 15 years and is also editor 
in chief of the United Lutheran Publishing 
House here. A pastor for 14 years before 
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he assumed his present post, he is former 
president of the Associated Church Press 
and author of The Dilemma of Church and 
State. 

In connection with the 100th anniversary 
of The Lutheran Dr. Ruff has written a his- 
torical survey of Lutheran journalism in 
America, with the first of three articles ap- 
pearing in the magazine’s issue of July 6. 

Chicago.— Top leaders of the National 
Lutheran Council and The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod met in an historic session 
here to explore the theological implications 
of inter-Lutheran co-operative relationships. 
Extending over three days, July 7—9, the 
closed meeting marked the first time that 
representatives of the Council and the Mis- 
souri Synod have engaged in a positive ap- 
praisal of roadblocks to co-operation among 
Lutherans in America. At its conclusion the 
two groups issued a joint statement which 
expressed the unanimous opinion of those 
present that “the meeting was profitable and 
would lead to better understanding and closer 
relationships between the two groups.” 

The precedent-setting conference at the 
Lake Shore Club began Thursday night, 
July 7, with a dinner, followed by approval 
of a proposed agenda, an exchange of greet- 
ings, introductions, and a fellowship hour. 
Presiding was Dr. Norman A. Menter of 
Berkeley, Mich., president of the NLC. 

Formal discussion of Lutheran relations 
took place all day and evening Friday and 
Saturday morning and ended at noon after 
plans were made for further conversations 
on the subject. 

The two groups agreed to hold a second 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18—19. To 
accommodate this arrangement, the NLC’s 
executive committee voted to change the site 
of its semiannual session from Chicago to 
St.Louis and will meet there on Nov. 17 
and 18, with the joint consultation to begin 
the afternoon of the latter day. 

Thirty persons participated in the de- 
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liberations, 21 from the Council and 9 from 
the Missouri Synod. The NLC’s delegation 
included 14 members of its executive com- 
mittee, 5 theologians as consultants, and 
2 staff officers; that of the Missouri Synod 
consisted of 4 members of its Praesidium, 
4 from its Committee on Doctrinal Unity, 
and a staff officer. Dr. Menter and Dr. Behn- 
ken served as co-chairmen of the meeting 
and alternated as the presiding officers. 


Focal point of the talks centered in posi- 
tion papers prepared by the Council and 
the Missouri Synod to expound their respec- 
tive views on the doctrinal and practical 
issues involved in co-operative activities in 
American Lutheranism. The papers were 
read by Dr. Bergendoff for the NLC and 
Dr. Franzmann for the Missouri Synod. The 
NLC paper stressed: 


The proposition of complete unity or none at 
all cannot be defended on scriptural grounds, 
nor is it the description of the relations be- 
tween Christians in church history. Rather 
the Scriptures teach a unity between the be- 
liever and the Redeemer which issues in 
a unity between believers that varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. It is the continuing task 
of the Church to identify that unity that 
exists and bear witness to it that the world 
may believe the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The paper of the Missouri Synod pointed 
out: 


A conversation on co-operation has, by com- 
mon consent, become a consideration of Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Augsburg Confession. We have 
gone deeper and cut wider then any of us 
perhaps really intended at the outset. We 
should thank God for that. And we should 
go on, take the time and do the work that 
history, that is, the Lord of history is asking 
of us, aware of the decisions, of the serious- 
ness of whatever decisions we make. The im- 
perative that is over us in our uncertainty and 
dividedness would seem to be the imperative 
of 2 Cor. 13:11: and that is a present impera- 
tive, a durative one: “Be a-mending!” And 
it is hardly a usurpation of the prophet’s office 
to say that our chances of attaining Lutheran 
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unity in America depend on how seriously we 
are ready to take the imperative. 


Both documents had their origin in a study 
outline which had been mutually agreed to 
beforehand by subcommittees of the two 
groups and which was based on Article VII 
of the Augsburg Confession. Dealing with 
church unity, the article declares, in part, 
that: “And to the true unity of the church, 
it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine 
of the Gospel and the administration of the 
sacraments.” 


The study outline included a series of 
questions raised by the creedal statement and 
a list of Scripture passages held germane to 
the subject. These areas of concern were 
amplified and interpreted in the position 
papers which were read and discussed by the 
two groups. 

Contained in the study outline were the 
following questions: 


How are we to understand “the doctrine 
of the Gospel’? What teachings are to be 
included in said “doctrine,” on which agree- 
ment is necessary? What interpretations may 
be left to individual judgment? Scripture 
passages listed were: Matt. 28:20; 1 Cor. 3:11; 
15:3-5; 2 Cor. 5:16 ff; 11:4; Gal. 1:6-9; 
2 fam. 151. 

Are there injunctions in “the doctrine of 
the Gospel” which imply growth in sanctifi- 
cation, wherefor a distinction is to be made 
between “the standard of doctrine” and the 
varying degrees of obedience to the standard? 
Scripture passages listed were: Rom. 6:17-19; 
2 Cor.9:13; Phil. 1:27 ff.; 3:12-16; 2 Tim. 
3:14-17. 

How shall we define “the true unity of the 
church?” The nature of this unity — John 
17:11, 20; Rom. 14:4-7; 1 Cor. 12:12 ff. and 
1:9,10; and Eph. 2:11-20 and 4:1-16. Are 
there stages in ‘its attainment? -— Acts 1: 
12-14; 2:42; 4:24 ff.; 12:5; 15:5,6 and 15: 
22-29; Phil. 3:15 and 2 Peter 3:15. Variety 
of Manifestations — Rom. 15; 1 Cor. 3:9; 
4:1 ff. 

In the light of “the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments,” 
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and of our understanding of “the true unity 

of the church,” we can make a statement re- 

garding the “it is enough,’ wherein we re- 
quire neither too much nor too little, but 
what is “enough for the true unity of the 

church”? — 2 Cor. 13:11; Phil. 1:27; 2:1-3; 

1 Peter 3:8. 

Representatives of the two groups met in 
Chicago last Nov. 19 to plan the date and 
agenda for the conference held here. 

Minneapolis. — The Lutheran Standard, 
official periodical of the American Lutheran 
Church, organized this year by a three-way 
merger, will begin publication here in Jan- 
uary as a 32-page biweekly with a circulation 
of more than 250,000. The new magazine 
will replace the Lutheran Standard of the 
present American Lutheran Church, the Lz- 
theran Herald of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the Ansgar Tidings of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church. All 
three are weeklies. 

Dr. Edward W. Schramm, editor of both 
the present and the new Standard, moved 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Minneapolis late 
in June and will edit both magazines until 
the end of this year at his offices in the Augs- 
burg Publishing House. The present Stand- 
ard will continue to be published in, and 
mailed from, Columbus until the new pe- 
riodical is issued. 

New York.—A son of the church leader 
who directed the National Lutheran Council 
for 18 years has been named executive secre- 
tary of its Division of American Missions. 
He is Dr. Robert W. Long, 50, for the past 
ten years pastor of Christ Lutheran Church 
in Columbus, Ohio, a congregation of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

His father, the late Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
served as executive director of the Council 
from 1930 until his death in 1948. His two 
brothers are also pastors in the ALC, Edward 
at Austin, Tex., and James at Massillon, Ohio. 

Elected by the Executive Committee of the 
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NLC, Dr. Long will assume his new post in 
Chicago on Sept.1 as successor to Dr. H. 
Conrad Hoyer, now associate executive secre- 
tary of the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches. Dr. Hoyer 
headed the NLC’s missions program for 17 
years before joining the interdenominational 
agency on July 1. 

New York. — More than a million dollars 
worth of government-donated surplus com- 
modities were shipped to four countries dur- 
ing June by Lutheran World Relief, material 
aid agency for the National Lutheran Council 
and The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
Total shipments during the month amounted 
to 15,854,914 pounds of supplies valued at 
$1,815,073, it was reported here by Carl F. 
Lorey, administrative secretary of LWR, and 
went forward to nine countries. 

Food shipped abroad totaled 15,168,407 
pounds valued at $1,109,408. Jordan re- 
ceived 12,000 bags of flour; Korea 649 
drums of powdered milk, 840 bags of corn- 
meal, and 2,000 bags of flour; Taiwan or 
Formosa, 1,830 bags of cornmeal and 8,580 
bags of flour; and Yugoslavia, 81,238 bags 
of flour and 16,570 drums of powdered milk. 
Large amounts of used clothing and bedding 
were also sent to Jordan, Korea, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Germany, and Hong Kong, while 
Jordan, India, and Taiwan also received sub- 
stantial supplies of medicines. 

Chile, now facing a gigantic task of re- 
construction after the devastating earth- and 
seaquakes that struck the country late in May 
and early June, continued to receive aid from 
LWR. June shipments there included used 
clothing, bedding and shoes, kiddies’ kits, and 
1,500 gallons of paint. Clothing and food 
valued at $338,366 has been shipped by 
LWR to Chile this year, and a large share of 
these supplies has been diverted from its 
regular relief program in that country to 
help the thousands of victims of the Chilean 
disaster. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIA PATRISTICA: INTER- 
NATIONALE PATRISTISCHE BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIE. 1: Die Erscheinungen des 
Jahres 1956. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 
1959. xxviii and 103 pages. Cloth. Price 
not given. 


Theology is gradually catching up to the 
standards set by the humanistic disciplines 
in the providing of adequate bibliographic 
tools for its students. The period since the 
Second World War has seen the appearance 
of the Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir 
Bibelwissenschaft, Religious and Theological 
Abstracts, New Testament Abstracts, and the 
Religious Periodical Index of the American 
Theological Library Association, to name but 
a few. 

The Bibliographia patristica has long been 
needed, for before its appearance scholars 
were forced to use Marouzeau’s L’année 
philologique or Bursian’s Jahresbericht, both 
intended primarily for the classicist and 
therefore hard to justify in even the most 
opulent of seminary library budgets. Bur- 
sian’s successor, Lustrum, has so far included 
no survey articles on patristic thought and 
apparently will not, on principle. 

The Bibliographia patristica is impressive 
in its coverage; some 22 pages of closely 
printed text are required to print the ab- 
breviations of the journals indexed. It also 
lists new books that come to its attention 
in the field of patristic thought. Let us 
therefore say at once that it is simply in- 
dispensable for the patristics scholar. 

Grateful as we are, however, one or two 
negative remarks must be made (outside of 
minor typographical errors that will not be 
mentioned). There is no reason that can 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


justify entering the names of scholars from 
Greece in the genitive rather than the 
nominative case. It seems pedantic. More 
serious is the total lack of abstracts for the 
articles. While it is probably economic fac- 
tors that determined the choice, it is one 
that might well be reconsidered. Two- or 
three-line abstracts in the style of those in 
L’année philologique would well justify a 
doubling of the cost. If this does not prove 
possible, then perhaps each year’s issue 
might include as a supplement one review 
article in the manner of the old Bursian or 
the new Lustrum. Such evaluations by com- 
petent scholars would certainly justify their 
cost. 

Still, hail and welcome! A long life to 
a long-needed tool, that will prove a friend 
to many in the years ahead! 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


SELECTED WRITINGS ON THE SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE. By Peter Damian. Translated 
by Patricia McNulty. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 187 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

In this book we have a brief but valuable 
introduction to one of the most interesting 
characters in the 11th century. Peter Damian 
was a strict recluse who, after he became 
prior at St.Andrew’s monastery at Fonte 
Avellana, added to the many prescribed 
penitences and abstinences. However, he was 
not too busy to equip himself with an ex- 
cellent knowledge of the Scripture. His 
ability as a preacher also took him from the 
monastery, and he came to be well known 
as a teacher and reformer all over northern 
Italy. He was a personal friend and helper 
ot many of the popes of his day. 
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But above all Damian was a mystic, a 
contemplative seeking union with God. To 
him contemplation was more a way of life 
than an intellectual science. He spurned all 
philosophy. It was the ascetic life, he be- 
lieved, that served as an ascent toward con- 
templation, and important for this asceticism 
was the eremitic life and flagellation. 

The writings selected in this volume deal 
chiefly with his directives for the contem- 
plative life and with warnings that the life 
of a monk will and must be hard. One who 
reads these treatises and sermons will surely 
be impressed with the great eloquence of 
this medieval preacher, but also with the 
great gulf between the dour monastic life 
and the free and joyous life we enjoy under 
the Gospel. ROBERT D. PREUS 


HEGEL: ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Translated and edited by Gustav 
Emil Mueller. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 287 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 
This new translation of Hegel’s Ency- 

klopadie der philosophischen Wissenschaften 

im Grundrisse is offered in the interest of 

what Mueller calls a much-needed Hegel 

renaissance. One might seriously question, 
however, if the unadulterated and often un- 
intelligible speculation of Hegel can silence 
either the assertions of dogmatism and sci- 
entism or the nihilism of the existentialists. 

In a short but provocative introduction 

Mueller explains many of the difficulties 

arising from Hegel’s almost impossible Ger- 

man, his constant abstraction, and his actual 
desire to be misunderstood. For instance, 

Hegel insists that philosophy must be a 

system, but then his own “system” is the 

nexus of all other exploded systems of phi- 
losophy. Hegel’s choice of terms in his triads 
is also most confusing, again and again de- 
noting something other than one would 
suppose. Because of all this the translator 
justifies himself in taking the liberty of 
paraphrasing, adding, and subtracting ma- 
terial. When one attempts to read and make 





something of the included work of Hegel 
he is inclined to agree with every word the 
translator has said about Hegel’s abstruse- 
ness and also to feel greatly relieved that 
most philosophers and theologians have 
once and for all thrown off Hegelianism, or 
at least have tried to do so. 
ROBERT D. PREUS 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By John M. Todd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton), 1958. 195 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Todd has examined the teachings of Meth- 
odism’s founder to determine their relation- 
ship to the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church. His approach is ecumenical — the 
author, it must be pointed out, is a Roman 
Catholic layman. He maintains that the 
Tridentine formula for justification, “faith 
and works,” expresses the same doctrine that 
Wesley taught. Wesley emphasized the sacra- 
ments as means of grace. Although he did 
not believe in transubstantiation, he and his 
brother Charles, says Todd, “went a consider- 
able way towards bringing the whole doctrine 
back in other language” (p. 148). This is an 
extreme example of Todd’s modus operandi. 
Stressing the points of similarity (both 
Wesley and Roman Catholicism subscribe to 
the Apostles’ Creed) and glossing over the 
differences in as favorable a fashion as he 
can, Todd regards Wesley as a saint and has 
“prayed to God through him” (p. 192). 

CARL S. MEYER 


A HISTORY OF BAPTISTS IN AMERICA 
PRIOR TO 1845. By Jesse L. Boyd. New 
York: The American Press, 1957. Cloth. 
205 pages. $3.00. 

Baptist Boyd has written a short account 
of the Baptists in America prior to the organ- 
ization of the Southern Convention. He is 
interested particularly in personalities; the 
biographical sketches that he gives are uni- 
formly interesting and enlightening. The 
work is intended primarily to supply the need 
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for a denominational history for Southern 
Baptists in the Bible Department of Missis- 
sippi College. Lutherans, too, will find this 
work useful, although it is not to be regarded 
im any sense as a definitive history. 

CARL S. MEYER 


A KINGDOM AND A CROSS: ST. AL- 
PHONSUS LIGUORI. By Helene Mar- 
garet. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1958. viii and 215 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori (1696—1787), 
founder of the Redemptorists, or the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, was 
canonized in 1839 and declared a doctor of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1871. His 
biographer calls him “the world’s greatest 
moral theologian” (p.v). This biography in 
a readable fashion gives the details of his 
life but is not concerned particularly about 
making an analysis of his thought. It is edify- 
ing reading for Roman Catholics. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE AGE OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 
By John E. Neale. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1959. 111 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
Four lectures by Sir John Neale, the em- 

inent Elizabethan scholar, on a contemporary 

of Queen Bess, center around the religious 
wats in France in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. Clearly and dramatically 
the author sets forth a complex period of 

French history, which has often been mis- 

represented and misunderstood. The short 

work is a welcome addition to the history of 
the Reformation era. CARL S. MEYER 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
HAMBURG-BREMEN. By Adam_ of 
Bremen. Translated and edited by Francis 
J. Tschan. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xxxiv + 253 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 

Adam of Bremen, who died about 1081, 
writes not only about bishops but also about 
people. He is interested in the spread of 


Christianity throughout the northern part of 
Europe. He takes into account geographical 
and ethnographical factors. In his prologue 
he says: “Their [the archbishops’} deeds, of 
which I had read from time to time, ap- 
peared to me to be worth relating both be- 
cause of their own importance and because 
of the exigencies of this Church” (p.3). 
And so they were. They are worthwhile 
reading, too, especially for a study of the 
medieval church. The mere fact that this 
account has been published in the Columbia 
University series Records of Civilization is 
a guarantee of its worth. CARL S. MEYER 


MEMOIRS OF A RENAISSANCE POPE: 
THE COMMENTARIES OF PIUS II. 
Abridged and translated by Florence A. 
Gragg and edited by Leona C. Gabel. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 381 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1405 to 
1464) wrote his autobiography in the third 
person. It was long regarded as the work of 
his secretary, John Gobel; Ludwig von Pas- 
tor, however, has shown conclusively that it 
was actually written by the man who was 
pope, under the name Pius II, from 1458 to 
1464. Perhaps it should be called a history; 
perhaps, memoirs. At any rate the book is 
fascinating reading. Here is a firsthand ac- 
count of social and political happenings of 
the quattrocento. Pius, for instance, tells 
about the details of a cistern, his little she- 
dog, a brothel keeper, the Council of Man- 
tua, Frederick III, the landscape around an 
Italian city, a horse race, the College of 
Cardinals, the birthplace of Cicero (as be- 
comes a humanist), or the manners and 
morals of his countrymen. Pius II was in- 
terested in so many things that few readers 
will not find their interests reflected in his 
diary. The complete work has been trans- 
lated in five installments in the Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History. The abridgement 
is skillfully done, as is the translation. 


CARL S. MEYER 
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HERESIES AND HERETICS. By Leon 
Christiani. Translated by Roderick Bright. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, 1959. 141 
pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Although some of the volumes in the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Cathol- 
icism edited by Henri Daniel-Rops have been 
noteworthy, this volume, number 136 under 
section XIII, is one of the less satisfactory. 
It is poorly balanced in the treatment of the 
various “heretics.” The treatment of Jansen- 
ism is one of the best sections of the work. 
The “Protestant Revolution” has a chapter 
of 17 pages; it is not always factually cor- 
rect. The point of view that heresy takes 
the form either of rationalism or quietism 
is an interesting one. CARL S. MEYER 


MEN AND IDEAS: HISTORY, THE MID- 
DLE AGES, THE RENAISSANCE. Es- 
says by Johan Huizinga. Translated by 
James S. Holmes and Hans van Marle. 
New York: Meridian Books. 1959. 378 
pages. Paper. $1.45. 

Johan Huizinga (1872—1945) was an 
eminent Dutch historian, known in English 
for his Erasmus of Rotterdam and his The 
Waning of the Middle Ages. In his inter- 
pretation of the Renaissance he did not fol- 
low Jakob Burckhardt; rather, he emphasized 
the continuity with the Middle Ages. Among 
the essays here printed in English for the 
first time that on “The Task of Cultural His- 
tory” is especially significant. Huizinga had 
many insights which the church historian 
needs for a fuller understanding of an easily 
misunderstood period of history. 

CARL S. MEYER 


JACOPO SADOLETO, 1477—1547, HU- 
MANIST AND REFORMER. By Richard 
M. Douglas. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xvi + 307 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

Douglas has made a first-rate contribution 
to the history of the reform movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church during the 16th 
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century and to the history of Italian human- 
ism. Sadoleto, papal secretary, bishop, the- 
ologian, reformer, prince of the church, 
whose 70 years encompassed Luther's 63, 
lived a life worth telling, and Douglas’ telling 
is worth reading. Sadoleto was an independ- 
ent in many respects, but Erasmus influenced 
him greatly, and the moderates and reform- 
ers within the Roman Church found in him 
an ally. His Latin style won him esteem; 
his theology did not enhance that esteem, 
even in his own church. He wrote to 
Melanchthon in the interest of unity, but 
Melanchthon did not answer his letter. Me- 
lanchthon with Sadoleto, however, longed 
for peace, unity, scholarship, and learned 
leisure. CARL S. MEYER 


REBELLIOUS PROPHET: A LIFE OF 
NICOLAI BERDYAEV. By Donald A. 
Lowrie. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1960. Cloth. 310 pages. $6.00. 


Biographies are often the best medium of 
introducing a student to a philosopher. The 
book traces the stormy and daring life of an 
independent man who spoke his convictions 
at all times and under all circumstances. The 
biography shows that the one dominating 
motif in Berdyaev’s life and writings is the 
freedom of the human spirit. The reader 
is confronted more with Berdyaev’s actions 
and tendencies than his ideas. And this is 
really inevitable (as we learn in the last 
chapter), for Berdyaev was a changing man, 
approaching the same themes (freedom, per- 
sonality, creativeness) ever anew. And he 
was a mystic, unbound by logic, and there- 
fore his ideas cannot be comprehended in 
any framework. 

Lowrie’s book is particularly interesting 
in providing the background to Marxism in 
Russia, in both its “scientific” and its mes- 
sianic character (Berdyaev insistently called 
it a religion). Communism like so many 
new ideologies took over where there was 
a vacuum. Church, state, and intelligentsia 
made no effective attempt to combat it. As 
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in the days of the Monophysite controversy 
there was a deep interest in culture and 
theory and abstraction of all kinds but an 
uncanny unconcern for human beings. 

This book is timely and broadening and 
interesting. ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE SAVOY DECLARATION OF FAITH 
AND ORDER 1658. Edited by A. G. 
Matthews. London: Independence Press, 
1959. 127 pages. Cloth. 9/-. 


From 29 September to 12 October 1658 
the conference of Congregational elders and 
messengers met at the Savoy Palace. Here 
in unanimity they adopted a declaration of 
their beliefs, close to the Westminster Con- 
fession. Philip Nye was the leader of the 
group, Thomas Goodwin and John Owen 
influential members. The conference in the 
articles on church order owed much to John 
Cotton of Boston, Mass. The Calvinistic 
Baptists, alongside the Congregationalists, 
substantially used the Savoy Declaration. 

Matthews has the long “Preface,” which 
sets forth the reasons for the Declaration, 
after which follow the “Declaration of Faith” 
of thirty-two articles and the “Declaration of 
the Institution of Churches, and the Order 
appointed in them by Jesus Christ.” Although 
the text is that found in Williston Walker's 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
the introduction by the editor and the reprint 
of the text make this edition valuable. 

CARL S. MEYER 


SAINTS IN ARMS: PURITANISM AND 
DEMOCRACY IN  CROMWELL’S 
ARMY. By Leo F. Solt. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press (London: Ox- 
ford University Press), 1959. 150 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 

Puritanism and democracy, it has been 
argued, are closely allied. Solt of Indiana 
University examines this premise on the 
basis of pronouncements of Puritan chap- 
lains in Cromwell's army like Saltmarsh, 
Dell, Hugh Peters, and others. He sets up 
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nine pairs of politico-religious polarities; in 
six of these, according to his findings, au- 
thoritarianism prevailed. The preachers fa- 
vored religious toleration, the masses over 
the classes, and mixed government (separa- 
tion of powers). The author has made a 
careful, scholarly analysis that should be 
a corrective to the traditional view of the 
close alliance between Puritanism and de- 
mocracy. CARL S. MEYER 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 395—1500. By Jo- 
seph R. Strayer and the late Dana C. 
Munro. Fourth edition. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. xiii + 597 
pages. Cloth. $7.75. 

Strayer reworked the well-known volume 
on the Middle Ages by Munro, which Ray- 
mond J. Sontag amplified, for the third edi- 
tion in 1942. Now comes a fourth edition, 
still further improved and made up-to-date 
in its embodiment of pertinent research. This 
work therefore belongs among the front- 
ranking one-volume accounts of the Middle 
Ages. The Middle Ages are presented as 
“one of the great creative periods in the 
history of our civilization,” offering a “unique 
opportunity to study over a long period the 
interaction between a lofty set of ideals and 
the often conflicting demands of practical 
life.” The part which the church played in 
this period is given ample treatment. 

CARL S. MEYER 


ALLEGORIE UND ERLEBNIS BEI LU- 
THER. By Hans Wernle. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1960. 115 pages. Paper. Swiss 
Fr. 1200. 

This is No. 24 of Basler Studien zur 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, edited by 
Walter Muschg. Luther’s place in the ranks 
of eminent exegetes is secure. His achieve- 
ments in other departments of theology are 
the golden fruits of his diligent study and 
interpretation of Scripture. Therefore his 
principles of Biblical interpretation are of 
paramount importance. Wernle made this 
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study to point up Luther’s progress from the 
allegorical method of the Middle Ages to 
a sounder interpretation with due emphasis 
on the literal sense. He reminds the reader, 
however, that Luther was fully aware of the 
use of figurative speech in Scripture. If one 
may speak of a current Luther renaissance, 
this study, too, may be included in the grow- 
ing number of volumes on the great Re- 
former’s life and work as a witness to such 
a happy rebirth. L. W. SPITZ 


ATLAS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD. By 
A. A. M. Van der Heyden and H. H. Scul- 
lard. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1960. 222 pages. Cloth. $15.00. 


The glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome are here brilliantly and 
attractively recaptured in words, photographs, 
maps, and charts. The literary, religious, and 
philosophical contributions of both cultures 
are skillfully interwoven with the account of 
their political and economic fortunes. The 
maps and charts accompanying the historical 
narrative document, with consummate clarity, 
not only ancient sites, but sights and events, 
and include, among other items of interest, 
brief descriptions of the principal Greek 
deities and chief cult centers of the Greek 
gods. 

This book takes the reader from the begin- 
ning of Cretan civilization to the Barbarian 
Invasions. It is an epic canvas, and the 
reader of the New Testament will gain from 
this work a fresh appreciation of the influ- 
ences that shaped the thinking of the people 
who were born and lived when the fullness 
of the time was come. It is a beautiful book, 
worthy of the past it seeks to recreate. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF EXISTEN- 
TIALISM. Compiled by Ralph B. Winn. 
New York: Philosophical Library, c. 1960. 
122 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Monmouth College’s Winn herewith sup- 

plies a cross-indexed guide to about 125 





concepts, catchwords, and jargon vocables of 
Existentialism from “Abstraction” through 
“Hypnagogic Phenomena” and “Possibility” 
to “Youth,” in the verbatim definitions and 
descriptions of Sgren Kierkegaard, Karl Jas- 
pers, Gabriel Marcel, Martin Heidegger, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, and Simone de Beauvoir. 
Regrettably the identifying references not 
only oscillate inconsistently between the 
original titles and English translations but 
also fail to specify either edition or page. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. 
Edited by Bliss Perry. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1958. xi + 357 pages. 
Paper. $1.85. 

A single-volume edition of Emerson’s 
Journals dates back to 1926. The Dover 
edition will be welcomed by those who want 
to become acquainted with this philosopher 
and ranking religious figure of America’s 
nineteenth century. Emerson has much to 
say of interest about religious and ecclesias- 
tical questions, although Lutherans will gen- 
erally find it difficult to agree with much of 
what he says. His influence, however, was 
such that he cannot be ignored in the history 
of American religious thought. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS: Essays in 
Methodology. Edited by Mircea Eliade 
and Joseph Kitagawa. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. xi + 163 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Eight contributors, among them the two 
editors, Eliade and Kitagawa, Daniélou, Ernst 
Benz, and Friedrich Heiler, have examined 
the methodology of the history of religions. 
The materials for this history are complex, 
virtually beyond the total ken of any one 
scholar. They are drawn almost exclusively 
from partisan sources. Claims are made by 
all of the various religions, charges are levied 
against the other religions. Nevertheless, the 
exclusiveness of Christianity (which is based 
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for instance on the words of Jesus in John 
14:6) is such that the voice of the prophet 
rather than the objective pen of the scientific 
historian is called for. Can the Christian 
prophet, however, carry out his God-given 
preaching adequately without some knowl- 
edge of the history of other religions? It is 
very doubtful that he can. For that reason 
a series of essays such as presented here is 
important, too, to the prophets on Main 
Street as well as to those at the crossroads 
of the world. CARL S. MEYER 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENG- 
LAND. Vol.III: The Tudor Age. By 
David Knowles. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1959. xiv + 522 pages. Cloth. 
$10.00. 

The concluding volume of The Religious 
Orders in England climaxes a work of bril- 
liant scholarship, sympathetic and careful 
treatment, detailed presentations, artful sum- 
marizations with well-reasoned interpreta- 
tions, and valid generalizations. The volume 
is such in its wealth of materials that no 
student of the complicated religious hap- 
penings in sixteenth-century England, espe- 
cially between 1520 and 1559, can permit 
himself to overlook it. In four parts totaling 
thirty-six chapters the period itself is sur- 
veyed, Wolsey’s activities are presented, the 
work of Thomas Cromwell in the suppression 
and dissolution is detailed, and the brief re- 
action under Mary is described. One of the 
monastic personalities who emerges from 
these pages is Richard Kidderminster, who 
wrote against Luther, defending the doctrine 
of indulgences (p.94). There are others, 
among whom William More, prior of 
Worcester, is especially noteworthy. 

Knowles’s treatment of the extent of cor- 
ruption in the monasteries in the 1530s is 
sober and balanced. He weighs the evidence, 
conflicting and incomplete, and finds that it 
“leaves us without a clear, simple and over- 
whelming proof of the general depravity of 
the monasteries.” (P. 303) 
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Economic aspects of English monasticism 
are given ample space. The disposal of the 
monastic lands is often treated by historians 
with glib generalizations that are not based 
on an examination of the details. Knowles 
examines the details and then presents his 
conclusions. His chapter on this subject is 
noteworthy. One minor error, curious and 
inexplicable, crept into it—the date 1939 
for the commission of Rich and Cromwell, 
instead of 1539. 

Insights and moral judgments (e.g., re- 
garding the relationship between the divorce 
of Henry VIII and the royal supremacy) are 
apt and penetrating. The topic and the ex- 
tensiveness of the work may make it seem 
foreboding; its perusal will be a rewarding 


experience. CARL S. MEYER 


PHILOLOGIA SACRA. By Franz Altheim 
and Ruth Stiehl. Tiibingen: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1958. 102 pages. Paper. 
DM 19.—. 

Franz Altheim, professor of ancient history 
at the Free University of Berlin, is probably 
best known to American theologians for his 
history of ancient Roman religion. The five 
essays in the present volume demonstrate 
well that his interest and competence (along 
with Miss Stiehl’s) range far beyond the 
realm of classical antiquity. 

METATPA®H, the first essay, is a discus- 
sion of the transcription of words from one 
language into another language that uses 
a different alphabet. The examples are taken 
from the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
and Sanscrit texts. Students of the Septuagint 
will find it valuable. The second essay ex- 
amines the Genesis-Apocryphon from Qum- 
ran Cave I for traces of date. Altheim dates 
it in the period of Mithridates VI and Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, i.e., about 76 B.C. After 
a detailed investigation of some of the syna- 
gog inscriptions from Dura Europos, the little 
book closes with two short chapters on an 
italic inscription from Velletri and some 
Porphyry texts. 
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These contributions all demonstrate the 
strengths and weaknesses of a strictly philo- 
logical approach to religious texts. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


SPIRITUAL THERAPY. By XK. K. Young 
and A. L. Meiburg. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 184 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


This is an excellent, compact volume that 
a pastor will want to read and have for 
reference. It would be wrong to use it as 
a short medical course for pastors wanting to 
diagnose on the basis of superficial symp- 
toms. The premise of the authors is that the 
pastor must work with the physician. The 
material presents years of research, carefully 
recorded by competent practical theologians 
and reviewed by competent medical people. 
The authors have the unique ability of trans- 
lating careful statistics and scholarship into 
readable language. Case histories can become 
boring or entertaining, but Young and Mei- 
burg have woven them into the body of the 
material so that you cannot skip them nor do 
you want to, for the evidence and conclu- 
sions are solidly attached. 

“Skill in counseling ... comes by exposing 
yourself to the hurt of humanity.” The in- 
tellectually honest admit that “a percentage 
of ailments are iatrogenic as well as hiero- 
genic.” Statements like these are not over- 
simplified generalizations; rather they reflect 
the depth of understanding and the frame of 
reference from which both authors classify 
their data on heart disease, ulcers, asthma, 
skin disease, migraine, etc. 

EDWARD J. MAHNKE 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE MAJOR 
SECTS. By John H. Gerstner. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 206 
pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


Gerstner’s handbook is designed as a ready 
reference guide to the literature on the major 
sects and religious trends of the day. But he 
offers a sufficient amount of doctrinal mate- 





rial to make his book useful for the reader 
who does not have access to other sources. 
The first ten chapters give a popular intro- 
duction to his subject. The appendix con- 
tains the reference material which summa- 
rizes the preceding chapters and adds some 
more technical data. Part 1 of the appendix 
shows the traditional Christian doctrines. 
Part 2 shows the doctrinal deviations sect- 
wise. Part 3 shows the sects doctrine-wise. 
A chart of doctrines of the sects and re- 
ligious trends follows. The final section of 
the appendix is a glossary of terms used by 
the major sects. A good bibliography of 
general works and of works on each sect 
and trend included in the book increases its 
value. An author and a subject index take 
the reader directly to his point of interest. 

Gerstner discusses the following sects and 
trends: Seventh-day Adventism, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, New 
Thought, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, and Faith Healing. 

There is an occasional slip. Page 41 should 
read “from Missouri,” not “Mississippi.” On 
page 46 the Mormon Catechism is not iden- 
tified, nor is it listed in the bibliography. 
This is important because some Mormons 
deny that such a book ever existed. The 
author was Elder John Jaques. The Deseret 
News Co. published the catechism in 1888. 
A copy of it is in the library of the Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles. In the section on 
Seventh-day Adventism it would be well to 
say that no particular Sabbath is commanded 
in the New Testament. (Col. 2:16, 17) 

L. W. SPITZ 


THE WORLD AND MEN AROUND LU- 
THER. By Walter G. Tillmanns. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1959. 
xv + 384 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 

As the title indicates, this work falls into 
two distinct parts. The first and smaller part 
(66 pages) sketches the complicated world 
situation in which the men of the Reforma- 
tion era found themselves. Briefly Wartburg 
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College’s Tillmanns portrays a bird’s-eye pic- 
ture of the complexity of the world around 
Luther and collates the happenings in this 
intricate milieu with various key dates in 
Luther’s life. In the second larger (269 
pages) part, with Luther as the focal point, 
he presents brief biographical sketches of the 
men around Luther in an _ ever-widening 
series of concentric circles beginning with 
the “Inner Circle” and the “Wider Circle” 
of friends around Luther. Then follow 
biographies of men farther removed in 
distance and spirit from Luther and Wit- 
tenberg—-“Lutheran Laymen,” “Scandinavian 
Lutherans,” “The Strassburgers,” “The Swiss 
Reformers,” “English Friends and Foes,” 
“Other Movements” (Anabaptists, Mystics, 
and Anti-Trinitarians), “Emperors, Kings, 
and Princes,” and “The Roman Camp.” 

The volurne closes with an index for each 
part. 

Here for tne first time in English is made 
easily available in one volume an accurate, 
concise series of sketches of men who played 
important roles in the early period of the 
Reformation. The book is fairly well docu- 
mented, predominantly, however, from sec- 
ondary sources. An extensive but unanno- 
tated bibliography is also appended. The 
Biographical Index is an excellent item that 
gives one-sentence descriptions of each of 
the more than 600 men and women described 
in the text. This volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature on the Reformation. 

GEORGE S. ROBBERT 


SAINT THOMAS’ CHURCH IN THE 
CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
1823—1954. By George E. DeMille. 
Austin, Tex.: Church Historical Society, 
1958. vii + 198 pages. Cloth. Price 
not given. 

In 1823, when St. Thomas’ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was founded, the Erie Canal 
had not yet been built and pew rent was the 
source of the parish’s income. In 1826 it 
erected the first Gothic church in America; 
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Ralph Adams Cram designed the present edi- 
fice, completed in 1913, “perhaps the most 
magnificent parish church in the United 

States.” DeMille tells about the buildings — 
and the rectors and gives tables of the 
finances of the congregation in a well-written 
parish history. CARL S. MEYER 


MINORITY OF ONE: THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF JONATHAN BLANCHARD. By 
Clyde E. Kilby. Grand Rapids, Mich:: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. © 
252 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Jonathan Blanchard (1811—92) gave 
Wheaton College its “uncompromising 
uniqueness.” He had begun teaching at the 
age of 15 and was principal of Plattsburg 
Academy at the age of 21. Pastor in Cin- | 
cinnati, president of Knox College, a noted — 
preacher and lecturer, Blanchard espoused 
the abolitionist cause, Sabbatarianism, and 
the American Party. He was against secret | 
societies. His biography mirrors an important 
movement of the 19th century. 

CARL S. MEYER 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, 1555—1626. 
By Paul A. Welsby. London: SPCK, 
1958. xiv + 298 pages. Cloth. 25s. 


Bishop Andrewes, best remembered for his 
Preces privatae, was also associated with the 
making of the Authorized Version. As 
a bishop he was a member of the British 
House of Lords, served on Commissions, and 
labored in the Privy Council. He was a man 
of great learning, business acumen, and in- 
tegrity. He was a noted preacher, serving as 
court preacher to James I of England. His 
prayers are steeped in Scripture, penitential, 
devotional, but lack in part that Christ- 
centeredness which should pervade all prayer. 
Andrewes’ weaknesses are not negated while 
his praises are sung in this thorough but not 
exciting, study. It contributes to an under- 
standing of Anglicanism and of the period 
which led to the Puritan conflict. 

CARL S. MEYER 








